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DIRECTIVE AIMS IN EDUCATION 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


The sum of the matter is that at the present 
time edueation has no great directive aim. It 
grows, but it grows from specific pressure exerted 
here and there, not because of any large and in- 
spiring social policy. It expands by piecemeal 
additions, not by the movement of a vital force 
within. The schools, like the nation, are in need 
f a central purpose which will create a new en- 
thusiasm and devotion, and which will unify and 
guide all intellectual plans. 

In earlier days there was an aim which worked 
throughout the whole system. Education was the 
key to individual success, to making one’s way in 
life, to getting on and getting ahead. The aim 
corresponded with the -realities of social life, for 
the national need was the material subjugation of 
a continent, the conquest of a wilderness. There 
was always a frontier just beyond, and the pioneer 
advanced to take possession of it. It was enough 
for the school to equip the individual with the 
tools of learning and to fire him with ambition 
and zeal to get on. His real education came in 
contact with others and in struggles with the 
forces of nature. The aim was individualistic, but 
it was also in harmony with the needs of the 
nation, 

This earlier purpose has lost its vitality and its 
It survives, but operates as an oppres- 
sive handieap.1 


meaning. 


I 
As the present writer sees it, Dr. Dewey 
has in the above words very cogently stated 
the conditions which give rise to large pro- 


portions of the baffling problems of 


‘From John Dewey, ‘‘Some Aspects of Modern 
Education,’? ScHoo. anp Society, Oct. 31, 1931. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


present-day American public and private 


educations. 

In certain quantitative respects Ameri- 
can publie school and university educa- 
tions have, as he indicates, now achieved 
‘*bignesses’’ and dynamie qualities similar 
to those others in city buildings, automo- 
bile construction, wheat harvesting and 
advertising which cause foreigners to mar- 
vel at American energy and resourceful- 
ness. We count by millions the pupils in 
our secondary schools, and by hundreds of 
thousands those in our universities. Our 
national and state associations of educators 
hold stupendous meetings. Funds now 
raised for support of publie schools now 
reach some three thousand million dollars 


? 


per year. 

But expectations of intelligent lay citi- 
zens for certain kinds of tangible results 
from these extensive and expensive systems 
of educations seem yet to be unfulfilled. 
Nation-wide literacy we have nearly real- 
ized. Nation-wide improvements of health 
have likewise been achieved, partly owing 
doubtless to hygienic enlightenments dif- 
fused through schools. Beyond those 
things—what? What effects on widely 
operative qualities of morality, 
toleration, refinement of manners, sump- 
tuary standards, personal cultures? 
Thoughtful citizens have their doubts— 


civism, 
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educators of sensitive insight, con- 
that 


tional enterprises are far 


and 


vineed outcomes of our vast educa- 


from satisfac- 
tory, can as yet offer only confused and 


excessively aspirational counsels as_ to 


what should next be done. 


All 
that nearly all our states, their local com- 


progressive Americans, realizing 
munities and their families are burdening 
themselves to the limit for larger quantities 
of schooling, now aspire intensely after im- 
proved qualities in the educations provided 
La al 

These 


progressives can readily imagine societies 


through schools and universities. 
like ours but with much less crime, vulgar- 
ity, family breakdown, poverty, vocational 
incompeteney, civie lassitude, immorality 
or private greed. They ean think of wider 
distributions and finer qualities of reading 
tastes, political idealisms, personal honors, 
social tolerations and economic efficiencies 
the fruits of really functional 
Why can not America, for its 


as being 
educations. 
extraordinarily generous outlays, get more 


of these good things? 


I] 
has now no great diree- 
That criticism 


Our education 
tive aim, says Dr. Dewey. 
is undoubtedly correct and fair—as any 
moderately keen reader of journals of 
opinion and treatises on educational theory 
during recent years can confidently testify. 

And Dr. Dewey is no less correct when 
he asserts that though our education grows 
**it only by 


piecemeal 


expands (and improves) 


additions.’’ A recent mail 
brought to the 
‘‘Survey of Curriculum Activities of City 


summarizing 


writer a fourteen page 
and State School Systems,”’ 
reports from more than one hundred city 
and state agencies of constructive work in 
Growth, or at 


publie school education. 
least change, is much in evidence in these 
enthusiastic reports—but, in Dr. Dewey’s 
‘specifie pres- 


‘ 


words, it is growth due to 


sure exerted here and there,’’ and one 
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searches the survey in vain for evidence of 
any critical study of the more basie values 
to be sought through application of 

‘educational plans and_ specifications” 
which curricula surely are if they are any- 
‘‘Opportunism is in the saddle and 
And, sad to 


and 


thing. 
rides our educators,’’ clearly. 
rich soils 


in the jungle 


American 


confess, 


growths of wealth, ambitions, 


economic specializations, expansions of 
political controls, wealth-getting preoccu- 
pations, and popular philosophies, oppor- 
tunism too frequently bears malodorous 
fruits in a thousand faddisms, 
fostered panaceas, exploitive charlatanries 
and even state-wide corruptions. 


coterle- 


III 


““, . . education has the responsibility 
of developing types of mind and character 
that can direct these new forees (urbaniza- 

industrialization of America, 
procedures in all 


tion and 


scientific productive 
work, political complexification, increase 
of leisure) toward good (ends),’’ says Dr. 
Dewey in the same article. 

But this implies for education not one 
but a multitude of coordinated tasks which 
in all probability will preclude any simple 
formulation of ‘‘a directive aim’’ of such 
education. Certainly none of the one- 
sentence formulations, and still less the 
abundantly 


‘ 


‘ ” ? 
slogan formulations so 


popularized during the latest four decades, 
‘* diree- 


have proven of any considerable 


tive’? value—whether they were child- 


centered or adult-centered, whether they 
pointed towards more individualization or 
more socialization. One recalls the western 
institute orator of a few years ago whio re- 
iterated with such resounding effect ‘‘tlie 
purpose of education is to take children 
from where they are to where they ouglit 
to be!’ 

One or both of two weaknesses seem to 
the writer to characterize all these recent 
inelusive formulations of ‘‘the aim of edu- 
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cation.’’ First, they not only ignore, but 
subtle implication they seem to deny, 
se inevitable divisions and coordina- 
ns of processes through which every 
iperior activity in civilized societies is 


ing made effective to-day. Second, they 


irry no clear implications that the final 
sts of all human valuations and of means 
taken to achieve them are to be determined 


actual funetionings. A few analogies 


‘ 


The searcher after philosophical ‘‘sim- 
ples’? asks: What is the purpose of medi- 
eine? of of travel? He 
vishes short one-sentence answers to such 


What is food? Who is the 
How shall men be saved? 


government? 


juerles as: 
eood citizen? 
Ile imagines that he ean find solutions to 
‘the rural problem,’’ ‘‘the problem of un- 
employment,’’ ‘‘the problem of personality 
adjustment !”’ 

Even large proportions of laymen are 
now able to think diseretely and effectively 
about the hundreds of distinctive curative 
and preventive purposes of the hundreds 
of distinctive medicines now available— 
though they inereasingly prefer to leave to 
expert specialists the specification of par- 
ticular means to critically diagnosed ends 
if optimum funetionings are to be assured. 

The first four ‘‘purposes of govern- 
ment’’ stated in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States were politi- 
cally simple and of ancient historical 
derivation; but how endless have been the 
complications resulting from efforts to 
develop funetional means of realizing the 
countless demands every year being made 
inder the last two! 

Let us for a moment press the analogy 
of foods, dietetic proportionings and vital- 
ity funetionings. The scientist in these 
fields now knows that there can be no sim- 
ple answer (of any tangible reality or 
significance) to such an empty query as 
‘what is the purpose (or ‘the aim’) of 
food.”’ He knows that no one simple for- 
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mula ean be devised which will prove 
directive in choices and adaptations of 
foodstuffs to babies or out-working adults 
or corpulent office-holders. His researches 
turn ever more realistically to particular 
components of diet, particular proportion- 
ings and coordinations among them for 
well-diagnosed case-types of needs, and, 
finally, towards daily determinations of the 


the recommended 


actual functionings of 
means and methods. 

It is submitted that ‘‘a science of educa- 
tional values,’’ analogous in many respects 
to a science of dietetic values, can pres- 
ently be developed which will really give 
American educations not a simple ‘‘great 
directive aim,’’ but rather a series or en- 
semble of ‘‘great directive aims,’’ each one 
capable of such realistic determination as 
clearly to open the way to researches after 
optimum means and methods of realizing 
it, and, no less important, the combination 
of purposes being also realistic enough to 
permit of extended researches to discover 
optimum ecoordinations of expected fune- 
tionings of means and methods for varying 
social situations or on behalf of varying 
classes of affected personnel. 


IV 

As tentative suggestions of procedures 
whereby thinking and _ experimentation 
eould presently be pushed in these prob- 
lems, let us here consider one illustrative 
proposal. 

Each reader is asked first to turn the 
flashlight of his understanding upon ecer- 
tain well-matured and, as approvable local 
opinion judges, fairly successful, person- 
alities—the reader’s own probably among 
them. 

Now over-simplified thinking has hereto- 
fore tried to think of ‘‘the career’’ of each 
of these personalities. Let us rather think 
of the several ‘‘careers’’ of each one—in- 
cluding his economic-production (or 
wealth-getting or vocational success) ¢a- 
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reer, his family-rearing career, his civic- 
participation career, his religious-affiliation 
the We 
profitably consider such differentiations as 


career, and like. might even 
his health-sustaining career, his wise-use- 
of-leisure career, his sleeping career, his 
adult self-culturing career, and others. 

It has become in recent years a common- 
that 


conditions 


place of anthropological inquiry 


under those primitive social 
where simple divisions of functions within 
social groups had become long stabilized— 
and, above all, for the recent millennia of 
a dominating land tillage economy—the 
coordinations of the above careers towards 
wholesome ‘‘integrations of personality”’ 
commonly took place without drastie dis- 
turbanee, 
But it has 


present-day mental hygienists that under 


become no less elear to the 


those ‘‘eivilized’’ conditions manifested 
perhaps in their most advanced forms in 
the 


tend increasingly to specialize for 


the modern suburbanite, above ‘‘ea- 


reers’’ 
each individual—not only as to times and 
but as to 


seasons of optimum exercise, 


material paraphernalia and human _ co- 


workers wherewith they are to’ be dis- 
charged. 

Like all other specializations in organic 
nature, «these extended specializations of 
increase 


But a 


function of our  suburbanites 
many classes of the goods of life. 
variety of heavy costs must also be paid for 
them, often by the individual himself, and, 
perhaps even more often, though less tan- 
vibly, by those of his fellows whom his 
effective social coordinations of effort 
should have enriched. 

Keeping to our figurative distribution of 
careers, each one of us is even painfully 
familiar with cases where a man’s work 
career has been pursued at the damaging 
expense of his family-rearing, his self- 
culturing and his health-sustaining careers. 
We 


devotion to 


know, too, of cases where excessive 


‘“‘nse of leisure’’ careers have 
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greatly injured wealth-getting careers, 
And how many American suburbanites are 
to-day half-way meeting the normal obliga- 


tions of their civic-participation careers? 


V 
Now it is here contended that a we 
developed ‘‘science of educational values,’’ 
applicable at ages ten to twenty, could, 
through working on foundations suggested 
by the above analysis, accomplish at least 
as much relatively as our present-day 
science of dietetic values in preventing per- 
sonality and local group maladjustments 


due to excess, deficiency or defective coor- 


‘ ? 


dination of these ‘‘career’’ components. 

Dr. Dewey, as quoted above, holds that 
in earlier days our school edueations were 
guided by the relatively simple and forth- 
right aim of helping each person to make 
his way in life, to sueceed, to ‘‘get on’’- 
always, it is implied, in individualistie and 
economic senses. 

Let us grant all that, and then let edu- 
eators of to-day, following the examples of 
dietitians who recommend that prospering 
peoples eat more fruit and less meat, give 
their babies more milk and less coffee, and 
especially compensate for missing vita- 
mins, study optimum amounts and combi- 
nations of ‘‘careers’’ essential for whole- 
some personal living in part and for whole- 
some family and political and fellowship 
living in part. 

Why should not students of educational 
values hold to that excellent ideal ‘‘success 
in life’’ or ‘‘a successful life,’’ but insist 
always on taking it inclusively so as to em- 
brace such and inereasingly 
purposefully harmonized ‘‘suecesses’’ as 
‘‘suecess (between twenty and thirty) in 
getting well-started on a vocational career, 
success (between twenty-five and fifty) in 
rearing a fine family, (after 


twenty-one, especially) in sharing in the 


component 


success 


furtherance of superior local and federal 
political life, and all other species 0! 


success ?”’ 
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CLOSING OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN 
PRUSSIA 

AccorDING to a copyright dispatch from the 
Berlin correspondent of the New York Eve ning 
Post, the state of Prussia, responsible for the 
edueation of over two thirds of Germany, has 
civen notice that all normal schools in the state 
are to be closed. Students now in the schools 
will be allowed to concentrate in one or more 
schools this year and next. The action has been 
taken partly to relieve pressure on the finances 
during the present crisis. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, it represents the decision of the eduea- 
tional authorities that further teacher training 
in Germany is merely treachery to candidates 
for teaching posts. 

The normal schools will remain closed for a 
period of at least three years. The reason for 
the Prussian Government’s decision is simple. 
There are in Prussia 20,000 fully trained teach- 
ers with experience who are unable to find any 
place in the school system, not as the result of 
any weakness of their own, but because of the 
few posts available. 

Prussia’s teachers are in general men. The 
blow that has struck them is the same that has 
broken up the fashion of living of most of 
the so-ealled intellectual class. Nowhere is there 
place for them. To a much greater extent than 
is the case with American school teachers, they 
are research scholars. Each hopes for the time 
when he will be able to publish his commentary 
on a commentary, or some other work that will 
establish his reputation as a scholar. 

Besides the scholars Germany is flooded with 
would-be artists, designers and architects. The 
surplus of candidates for academie, higher sci- 
entifie, literary, editorial and like 
greater because of bad business, but under any 
cireumstanees there would have been too many 


posts is 


of them. 

In the struggle to overcome disappointment 
and find a place in the post-war life, women are 
In lists of new pro- 
fessions invented by energetic, jobless intellec- 
tuals which have recently been compiled by the 
press, the greater number were the creations of 
The educated woman has also had the 


doing better than men. 


women. 


courage to descend on the German restaurant. 


Going has not been hard for her here when she 
made up her mind. 

In general the unfortunate male of the spe- 
cies intellectual has been less willing to com- 


promise. 


TEACHING BY MOVING PICTURES IN 
ENGLAND 
THE use of films for purposes of teaching 
history in elementary and secondary schools 
has been subjected to a test during the last 
three years, and a report based on the experi- 
ments, now issued by the Historical Association, 
indicates that the method has been found an 
improvement on the ordinary system of teach- 
The report has been compiled by 
Assistanee in financing 


ing history. 
Miss Frances Consitt. 
the inquiry was given by the Carnegie United 


Kingdom Trust. According to an abstract in 
the London Times, the report in its conclusions 
announces that a remarkable change in attitude 
was noticed among the teachers who took part 
in the inquiry and saw the results obtained in 
follow-up lessons. The particular advantages 
obtained by film teaching are stated as follows: 

(a) It gives life to the past, as nothing else 
does, by portraying life in movement and giv- 
ing a background with full detail; (b) it arouses 
interest that stimulates the children to further 
mental effort. This is shown in their readiness 
to ask questions, in the desire for books, and in 
other forms of self-activity. It has been found 
to be a fallacy that the historical teaching 
film eneourages mental passivity. The interest 
aroused seems to be permanent; (c) it stimu- 
lates imagination: the children realize the past, 
gain some sympathetic insight into the lives 
and feelings of the men and women of the past, 
and get a fuller and clearer picture of their en- 
vironment. Thus they ean the better imagina- 
tively reconstruct for themselves other scenes of 
the same period; (d) it helps children to as- 
similate. They gain both in grip and atmos- 
phere; (e) it helps children to remember. This 
is gathered from the results of delayed tests; 
(f) it forees children to find their own words 
to express opinions and describe scenes, and 
not merely to borrow those of the teacher or 
textbook; (g) it presents a point of view to 
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the children in addition to that of the teacher 
and the textbook; (h) it affords pleasure to the 
children, not merely because it is a change from 
the ordinary routine, and hence it tends to lead 
children both to enjoy history more and to de- 
sire a better type of film. 

The investigation showed that though children 
below the age of nine derive less advantage from 
the film than from oral lessons, the film is par- 
ticularly valuable in the senior schools and even 
in the secondary schools, despite their academic 
bias. One experiment only was made in a train- 
ing college, but it produced striking results, and 
it is concluded that for the non-specialist type 
of history teachers the historical teaching film 
might be of the greatest value. Many backward 
children profited notably by the method, whereas 
some children, usually near the top of the class, 
did less well under the film method than in the 
ordinary lesson. A few experiments with Latin 
classes seemed to show that interest in learning 
the language could be increased by a film which 
made real and living the peoples of another 
civilization and gave significance to what often 


seemed otherwise to be a matter of mere words. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
LAUNCHING of the National Survey of School 
Finance, steady progress in the National Sur- 
and 
Preparation, appointment of three new educa- 


veys of Secondary Education Teacher 
tion specialists, continued research in all fields 
of edueation, and transfer of the Alaska medi- 
cal and edueational service to the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, constituted the most significant 
work of the Federal Office of Edueation during 
the past year, according to the annual report of 
Wm. John Cooper, U. 


cation, just submitted to the Secretary of the 


S. Commissioner of Edu- 


Interior. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education 
marked the end of its second year of progress, 
and the National Survey of Teacher Prepara- 
tion was one year old in July when the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance, a four-year 
study, was launched. All three nation-wide 
studies are now bringing to the Federal Office 
of Education data never before collected. 

Recently appointed Office of Education spe- 
cialists are: Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, chief, Divi- 
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sion of Colleges and Professional Schools; Dr, 
Cline M. Koon, specialist in education by radio; 
Dr. Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western 
European school systems, and Dr. David Segel, 
specialist in educational tests and measure- 
ments. 

During the year the Office of Education made 
a public school survey in Buffalo, New York, 
began another in Youngstown, Ohio, and is noy 
cooperating in a third in the State of Missis- 
sippi. A survey was also made of home eco 
nomics education in the junior and senior hig) 
schools of Montclair, New Jersey, of the schoo! 
building situation in Warwick, Rhode Island, 
and of the Park View School, Washington, 
D. C. 

With the Department of Agriculture, the 
office is now cooperating in a social and eco- 
nomic survey of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain Region. It is concentrating on the 
It is also aid 
ing Pennsylvania in formulating its 10-year 


educational phase of this study. 
state educational program. During the year the 
office also made a survey of Oregon and Ark- 
ansas higher education, and cooperated in the 
rural survey of Vermont. 

Regional conferences on homemaking, parent 
education, rural school supervision, school 
building problems, higher education and radio 
problems were sponsored during the year. 

The research and investigation division under 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner 
of education, completed more than fifty studies 
during the 1931 fiseal year, these studies cover- 
ing many fields of educational interest and ac- 
tivity. They were addressed to school execu- 
tives, teachers, curriculum workers, supervisors, 
parents, research workers, college students and 
to the general reading public. 
and Mex 


ico were studied, and the foreign schools divi- 


Edueational movements in Alaské 


sion made comprehensive reports of educatio! 
in Belgium, the national ministries of educa- 
tion and secondary education in Norway. 

Transfer of the Alaska medical and educa- 
tional service to the Office of Indian Affairs re- 
lieves the Office of Edueation of any adminis- 
trative responsibilities for schools. It is now 
primarily an establishment for educational re- 
search and the dissemination of data on edt- 
cation. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
\Vuar are the publie schools in the 48 states 
ng to help improve the unemployment situa- 
n? “If the 1930 ratio per cent. of school at- 
danee to population for persons 16 and 17 

s of age had remained the same as for 1920, 

re than 671,000 young people now attending 
school would be out of school and would be 
tential competitors with the adult group for 
nployment,” according to a statement made by 

Maris M. Proffitt, consultant and specialist 


the 


Ur 
cuidance and industrial education in 
Federal Office of Edueation. 

“The holding powers of the schools over this 
jotential wage-earning group increased from 
2.9 per cent. in 1920 to 57.3 per cent. in 1930,” 
Dr. Proffitt says, basing his conelusions on 1930 
census reports of population and school atten- 

nee. “In 1920 the percentage of urban popu- 
In 1930 there 


vere 60.5 per cent. of urban residents (16 and 


n attending school was 39.2. 

7 years of age) in school. The percentage of 

the rural population attending school in 1920 
as 46.1, and in 1930 it was 53.9.” 

Inereases in school attendance are not always 

the direct result of population increases, sta- 


tistics show. Dr. Proffitt explains that in some 


he states there was an absolute decrease in 
the rural population of this age group, but the 
“Thli- 
nois, for example, had a rural population of 16 
and 17 year old boys and girls in 1920 of 80,- 
159, which had decreased in 1930 to 77,874, yet 
the rural school attendance of this age group in- 
creased from 34,911 in 1920 to 42,211 in 1930. 
In Minnesota the rural population of this age 
numbered 55,582 in 1920 and only 54,806 in 
1930. Rural school attendance climbed from 
21,654 in 1920 to 26,482 in 1930.” 

California leads all other states in the per- 
centage of increase with 27.4 per cent. more 
boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age attending 
school in 1930 than in 1920. 

“Among the factors contributing to increased 
school attendance during the past 


school attendance increased, nevertheless. 


10 years of 
group, with 
the consequent result of eliminating them as 
potential competitors with adults for employ- 
ment,” Dr. Proffitt says, “are the increase in the 


amount and character of vocational training 
ilered in the publie schools; the increased age 


the 16 and 17 year old population 
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for compulsory school attendance and better en- 


foreement of attendance laws; increase in age 
at which youth is accepted into employment, 
mainly because of increased need for technically 
trained and skilled workers; the increasing use 
of power machinery, which tends to eliminate 
unskilled labor and the growing recognition by 
students, parents and employers of the prac- 
tical value of the edueational training offered 
in the upper years of the public-school eur- 
riculum.” 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

THE annual report of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, given out by the Department 
of the Interior and summarized in The U. 8S. 
Daily, shows that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, there were under instruction in 
the advanced department of the institution, 
known as Gallaudet College, 78 men and 54 
women, a total of 132, representing 35 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. In the 
primary department of the institution, known 
as the Kendall School, there were under instrue- 
tion 41 boys and 29 girls, a total of 68, 64 of 
whom were admitted as beneficiaries of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Good health prevailed throughout the year, 
although an unusual number of surgical cases 
were taken 
successful. 


sare of. All these operations were 
There were no contagious diseases 
at all among the college students, and almost 
none among the pupils of the Kendall School. 

Courses in business practice for the girls of 
the college department, and in architectural 
drawing for the boys of the college, were put 
into operation with much success. Two young 
women of the college had the opportunity of 
studying photographie negative retouching 
through the cooperation of one of the photog- 
raphers of Washington. One of the boys of 
the Kendall School was also given the oppor- 
tunity of learning machine shoe repairing. 

On February 5, the alumni of the college pre- 
sented to the board of directors the sum of $50,- 
000 toward a memorial building to be erected 
in honor of Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. The 
presentation of the gift took place during a 
special convocation held in the chapel of the 
institution to celebrate the anniversary of the 
birthday of Dr. Gallaudet. The Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Ray Lyman Wil- 






bur, delivered the address on this occasion, and 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was given the honorary degree of doe- 
tor of humane letters at the close of the convo- 
eation. 

From a questionnaire sent out to the gradu- 
ates and ex-students of the institution it was 
found that teaching and printing lead the list 
of occupations of the deaf. From the replies 
to this questionnaire it was found that the aver- 
age salary of the deaf is $150 per month. A 
large majority own their own homes, and over 
half of those replying own and drive their own 


cars. 


THE FINANCES OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

YALE UNIVERSITY has an endowment of $93,; 
795,551, aeeording to the annual report of 
George Parmly Day, treasurer. This represents 
an inerease of almost 350 per cent. over ten 
years ago, when Dr. James Rowland Angell 
assumed the presidency, and of 800 per cent. 
over the amount of the fund twenty years ago, 
when Arthur Twining Hadley was president. 
The figures, which are as of June 30, the close 
of the university’s fiseal year, show that the 
endowment fund increased almost $11,000,000 
during the year, as compared with an increase 
of more than $12,000,000 the previous year. 

Despite this great endowment fund, the uni- 
versity may have to eurtail its educational pro- 
gram this year because of the general movement 
for reduction of dividends which, according to 
the report, “will materially affect the current 
resources of the university.” 

It is stated that in three months sinee the 
close of the fiseal year substantial losses have 
been suffered in the amount of dividends paid 
on some of its holdings of stocks, so that at 
the opening of the new year the university is 
faced with the necessity of curtailing its eduea- 
tional program and at the same time of being 
more dependent than heretofore on gifts to in- 
come for earrying on the work which ean not 
be abandoned or deferred. 

The market value of the stock and bond hold- 
ings as of June 30, were $62,381,114, as com- 
pared with a book value of $71,615,652, or a 
decline of about 13 per cent. from cost. This 
compares with a 17 per cent. decline from cost 
on June 30, 1921, and a 9 per cent. premium 
above eost on June 30, 1929. 
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The total investments of the university as of 
June 30, 1931, amounted to $92,697,798, oj 
which bonds amounting to $25,746,814 comprise 
27 per cent. of the total list and yielded 5.13 
per cent.; stocks of $45,868,838 equal about 5) 
per cent. of the total, yielding an income o} 











5.16 per cent. The income on mortgage notes 





was at the rate of 5.48 per cent., subscription 
and collateral notes 5.16 per cent. and rea! 






estate 2.85 per cent. The average rate of all 





investments was 4.96 per cent. as compared with 





5.18 per cent. in the previous year. 






INVESTIGATION OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ING BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 
A COMPREHENSIVE investigation of teaching 
in the colleges and universities of the United 
States under the direction of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors has been 
made possible by a grant of $20,000 from th: 

Carnegie Corporation and Foundation. 

The investigation will include a systematic 
examination of the actual conditions of instrue- 
tion with a view to setting up principles of dis- 
crimination between good and bad teaching. It 
will seek to find methods of promoting effectiv: 
teaching both among those now engaged in the 
profession and of those young instructors whi 





















are preparing to enter it. 

The plans already outlined according to Pro 
fessor William B. Munro, president of the asso- 
ciation, include the appointment of a full-time 
field agent who will visit a considerable number 
of American colleges and universities which 
have been conducting experiments along thi line 
of improved teaching methods. The committee 
which is to have general charge of the invest- 
gation has not yet been appointed, but it is un- 
derstood that it will include nine well-known 
educators chosen from the various fields of ¢ol- 
legiate instruction. The survey will utilize the 
work of various agencies which have been in- 
















Ne 


vestigating the methods of instruetion in E 
glish, history, mathematies and other individual 







subjects. 

Officers of the association pointed out the 
great significance of the fact that the official 
organization of the college professors of Amer- 
ica is undertaking this searching examination 
of the standards and efficiency of its own mem- 
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bers. It proves, they said, the deep interest of 


college teachers not only in the protection of 


academie freedom and tenure, but in the im- 
provement of professorial efficiency in every 
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respect. The results of the investigation will be 
sent to the eleven thousand college professors 
who now constitute the association’s member- 


ship. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. KeNNETH GORDON MATHESON, president 
f the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, since 1922 

and of the Georgia School of Technology for 
seventeen years previously, died on November 
28 in his sixty-eighth year. 

PresipENT Lotus D. Corrman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is making an edueational 
survey and New 
Zealand and Austria for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. In addition to the survey, President Coff- 


( 
LOL, 


of schools universities in 


man will serve as visiting professor of the En- 
He will de- 


educational 


dowment for International Peace. 


liver a series of lectures on ad- 
ministration at the University of the Philip- 


pines at Manila. 


Dr. Witu1AM J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, and Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
have been appointed visiting professors at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. AyMeR J. HAMILTON was recently elected 
the State Teachers College at 


president of 
Chieo, to sueeceed President R. D. Lindquist. 
Dr. Hamilton served as president of the Cali- 


fornia Elementary Teachers Association for 


three years. 

Dr. Leonarp W. RiLEy was recently made 
president emeritus of Linfield College, Oregon, 
serving for twenty-five years. Dr. Elam 
J. Anderson, present head of the American 
School in Shanghai, China, has been elected 
successor to Dr. Riley. He will take up his 
position on August 1, 1932, and until that time 
Dr. W. R. Frerichs, who is acting president, will 


atter 


continue to serve. 


Dr. Conway Boatman, who was elected last 
May to sueeeed Dr. William Fielder as presi- 
dent of John H. Snead Seminary, Boaz, Ala., 
has been formally inducted into office. Bishop 
H. Lester Smith presided at the ceremonies. 


Mr. Jonn Wacner, JR., civil engineer, in- 
dustrial agent of the Reading Company, has 


been elected president of the Wagner Free In- 
stitute of Science, succeeding his father, Mr. 
Samuel T. Wagner, who died on August 7. 
Mr. Mitton Epwarp Lorp, director of the 
library of the University of Iowa, has been 
appointed to sueceed the late Charles F. D. 
Belden as director of the Boston Publie Library. 


A portrait of President Mary E. Woolley, of 
Mount Holyoke College, painted by Leon Gor- 
don, will be on exhibition at the Milch Galleries, 
New York City, in a group of paintings of 
“America’s Twelve Greatest Women.” 

Dr. HEINRICH LUEDERS, rector of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, gave a reception on November 21 
at Harnack House, the center of the university’s 
faculty activities, in honor of Professor Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, now Roosevelt professor of philosophy at 
the university. The reception was attended by 
representatives of the ministry of education and 
other distinguished guests. 

THE city 
given the name Schurman Street to a part of 
the former Neckarstrasse in 
former American Ambassador Schurman, who 
raised funds for the buildings of the 
Heidelberg University. 


authorities of Heidelberg have 


low honor of 


new 


In recognition of their twenty-five years of 
service as members of the faculty of Marshall 
College, West Virginia, a dinner honoring Miss 
Frances Burgess, Professor E. E. Myers and 
Professor W. H. Franklin was held on October 
12 at Huntington. All three of the honor guests 
are heads of departments in the faculty of the 
Teachers College—Mr. Myers in art; Miss Bur- 
gess in geography, and Mr. Franklin in En- 
glish. 

DEAN L. A. Pecustern, of the Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of Cincinnati, and Miss 
Anna Logan, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Cincinnati schools, were the guests of 
honor at a tea recently given by the Cincinnati 
Teachers Association. 
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Mr. Raymonp S. Jewert, of Mount Vernon, 
was the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of the State of New 


re-elected president of 
York at the closing session of the annual meet- 
Dr. Frank 
(Juackenbush, of Northport, was re-elected trea- 
surer, and Mr. W. A. 
Vice-presidents elected at the meeting are: 

R. Stephens, Lancaster; Guy W. 
Cheney, Corning; William F. Seber, Troy; 
James H. Anderson, New Rochelle; Harold L. 
Fuess, Waterville, and G. Burchard Smith, Free- 
port. Villars, of 
retired from the Carthage Board of Education 


ing held in October in Syracuse. 


Clifford executive secre- 
tary. 


George 


Edward Carthage, who has 
after thirty-nine years’ service, is succeeded on 
the executive committee by Dr. James T. Ivory, 
of Binghamton. 

Ar the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, held at 
the 
and 19, the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President Walter E. Clark, 
University of Nevada, President 
Walter Hullihen, University of Delaware, vice- 
president; President George H. Denny, Univer- 
Herman G. 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on November 18 


president ; 


sity of Alabama, and President 
James, University of South Dakota, members of 
President A. H. Up- 
ham, of Miami University, was elected secre- 
the fifth vear. 
College was 


the executive committee. 


consecutive 
admitted to 


for 
State 
membership in the association. 
Mr. O. 
dent of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 


tary-treasurer 


Pennsylvania 
H. Bennett has been elected presi- 


ciation. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York Dr. Arthur L. Janes, 
principal of Flushing High School, was reap- 
pointed a member of the State Examinations 
Board; Superintendent W. Howard Pillsbury, 
superintendent of schools at Schenectady, was 
appointed to sueceed Superintendent Ernest C. 
Hartwell, of Buffalo, and President Henry T. 
Moore, of Skidmore College, to sueceed Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, of Vassar College. 
The appointments are for terms of five years. 

Wirn the closing of the Berea Secondary 
Normal School Mr. Ira D. Shaw has been ap- 


pointed associate professor of education in 


Berea College, Kentucky. 
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Dr. T. Howarp WINTERS has been named act- 
ing professor of education at Bethany College, 
West Virginia, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. H. T. McKinney. Dr. Win- 
ters has been engaged in educational work for 
a number of years as high school teacher, prin 
cipal, superintendent, state supervisor and co] 
lege professor. 

Miss Karuryn E. MAXxFIe.p, of New York 
City, recently research secretary for the White 
Child Health and 
tection in preparation of the report on 


House Conference on 


visually handicapped child, will join the sta 
of Perkins Institution for the Blind beginning 
with the She will be di- 
rector of personnel and research, a new position 
at Perkins. Miss Maxfield is now supervisor 
of educational research of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. 


next school year. 


Dr. Harvey J. Howarp has been appointed 
director of the department for prevention ot 
blindness of the Missouri Commission for the 
Blind. He succeeds Dr. Meyer Wiener, who re- 
cently resigned. 


ProressorR GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE, of Clark 
University, an authority on Far Eastern affairs, 
has been summoned to Washington to act as an 
adviser to the Department of State during thi 
present Manchurian crisis. Professor Blakes- 
lee was a member of three conferences of the 
Institute of Pacifie Relations at Honolulu in 
1925 and 1927 and at Kyoto, Japan, in 1!2%. 


Proressor C. W. Savaace, of Oberlin College, 
has been appointed a member of a special legis- 
lative committee named by the Ohio State 
Council of Physical Edueation to consider ways 
and means of meeting the crisis created by the 
last state legislature in abolishing the position 
of state supervisor of physical education. 


Dr. ArtHUR H. BurrinTon, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Williams College, will be 
England this winter, with headquarters in Lon- 
don; he will study certain phases of eighteenth 
century history at the British Museum and 1 
the Public Records Office. 


y 


ArTHUR BripGMAN CLARK, retiring professo! 
of education in the graphic arts department 
Stanford University, left recently for a tour 
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While there he will study painting, 


Europe. 


<oylpture and architecture. 


ProressorR Francis D. Curtis has leave of 
absence from the department of education of 
the University of Michigan. 


Miss JANE AppAms, of Hull House, will give 
address at 11 A. mM. on December 5 before 

Central Couneil of Childhood Education. 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Willy, of the Chieago Normal 
College, will speak at the luncheon on “Experi- 
ences in the Unifieation of College Theory and 


Training Sehool Practice.” 


Dr. Henry SuzZALLo, president of the Car- 
Advancement of 
Teaching, was the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing in New York City on November 27 of the 
Interfraternity Conference. 


Foundation for the 


negie 


Dr. FrepericK B. Ropinson, president of 

e College of the City of New York, and Dr. 
J. H. Cousins, Irish poet and special lecturer at 
the college, were the principal speakers at the 
seventy-eighth annual dinner of the college, 
which was held on November 14. Dr. Cousins 
was the guest of honor and spoke on the “Re- 
naissance in Modern India.” 


PROFESSOR FLETCHER Harper Swirt, of the 
School of Edueation, University of California 
at Berkeley, delivered a series of addresses on 
public school finanee at the annual meeting of 
the Idaho Edueation Association in Boise from 
November 26 to 28. 


Proressor L. P. Jacks, of Manchester Col- 
England, spoke recently on “Edu- 
cation for Leisure” before the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education under the auspices 


of the National Reereation Association. 


lece, ( )xford, 


THE inaugural lecture of the new chair in 
psychology at the University of Edinburgh was 
delivered on October 20 by Professor James 
Drever, the first oeeupant of the chair. 


Dr. Oscar I. Wooptey, president of Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, from 1915 
to 1918, died on November 24. 
eight years old. 


He was sixty- 
After retiring as president of 
Marshall College in 1918 he became secretary of 
the Florida Edueational Association and editor 
of its journal. 


le death is announced at the age of fifty- 
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eight years of George O. James, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, and a member of the faculty for 
twenty-eight years. 

Dr. Greorce W. Myers, for nearly thirty 
years professor of teaching of mathematics and 
astronomy in the College of Edueation of the 


i 


University of Chicago, died on November 23 at 


the age of sixty-six years. 

Dr. Joun J. Harrstaept, founder and presi- 
dent for the last forty-six years of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Musie in Chicago, died on 
November 30 at the age of seventy-nine years. 

Dr. Henry TurRNeER BAILey, 
Cleveland School of Art 
direetor and lecturer of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art for many years, and from 1903 to 1917 
editor of The School of Arts Magazine, died 
suddenly on November 26 in his sixty-sixth 
year. 


the 
for twelve years, a 


dean of 


THE death is announced of the Reverend Dr. 
H. A. James, president of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. 
James had been the successful head master of 
three leading publie schools and head master- 
elect of a fourth, besides officiating during an 
interval of some three years as dean of a 
cathedral. He was for twenty-two years the 
head of Oxford College. 


THE Corporation has given to 
Lafayette College the sum of $150,000 to endow 
the college librarianship of the institution. 
The next step in the plans for the Lafayette 
library is the enlargement of its physical fa- 
cilities. 


Carnegie 


For some time the need has been felt 
for larger reading rooms, more stack space and 
general library equipment. This improvement 
is one of the main objectives of the Centennial 
Building and Endowment Campaign now being 


varried on. 

WituiAM FELLowes MorGan, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., has announced a gift of $25,000 from 
Myron C. Taylor, a trustee, and one of $50,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation toward the ad- 
ministration building fund. These gifts bring 
the total contributions up to $497,277, leaving 
$27,723 to be raised by December 31 to com- 
plete the fund required for the building to pro- 
vide administrative offices, classrooms and an 
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auditorium large enough to seat the entire stu- 


Construction will the 


earliest possible date 


dent body. begin at 


in the spring. 

A supGert for the public schools of Denver of 
$6,242,149 for the year 1932 was formally ap- 
proved by the Board of Education at a special 
This $605,066 the 


1931 and $465,960 less than the ae- 


meeting. sum is less than 
budget of 
tual expenditures for the year 1931, expendi- 
tures for November being estimated. The ma- 
jor item affected by the cut in the budget is that 

New building projects and 


post- 


of capital outlay. 


alterations to old buildings have been 


poned. Reductions in expenses of general con- 
trol, educational supplies and text-books, and 
a number of economies affected by internal re- 
organization are other faetors involved in mak- 
ing the decreased budget possible. 

THe Journal of Educational Research reports 
that beginning the the 
department of education of the University of 


with present quarter 
Chieago is giving a new type of advanced re- 
search course. Instead of registering students 
research problem in which they are 
the 


for any 
interested, each instructor has announced 
problem on which he will be working construe- 
tively during the quarter in which the course 
is given. For example, W. C. Reavis is carry- 
ing on intensive research concerning “The Com- 
mittee Organization of Boards of Edueation”; 
G. T. Buswell has organized critical experiments 
on the constaney of eye movement habits and 
the relation of pheneleseope records of rhythm 
and pronuneiation in reading to photographie 
reeords of eye movement; K. J. Holzinger is 
earrying on advanced study in statistics with 
special application to the problem of the factor 
theories of mental abilities, and W. S. Gray is 
engaged on a series of eritical studies and in- 
vestigations of the nature of the reading activi- 
ties required in studying seeondary-school sub- 
jects. The students who register for these and 
other similar courses will participate with the 


A NEW MATHEMATICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A HUNDRED years ago a mathematical diction- 
ary or a mathematical encyclopedia could be 
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instructor in the various steps and stages of 


the studies which he is pursuing. 


A SERIES of tours of Russia is being arranged 
for the summer of 1932 by Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son, author and newspaper woman, who is now 
in Russia studying travel conditions and ar- 
ranging itineraries, and Roy H. Mackay, who 
has been conducting Russian tours for the past 
several A special tour for those who 
wish to make a study of political, social and 
economic conditions in Russia and their inter- 
national significance, will be given under the 
personal direction of Dr. John Barrett, former 
United States Argentina, 
Panama and Colombia, and one time (1907 
1920) Pan-American 
Union at Washington. 
be secured for the completion of this trip. 


years. 


Minister to Siam, 
director general of the 
University credit may 


Those who propose to go to Russia during the 
coming summer are urged to submit a brief 
summary of their plans early in the year so that 
individuals of similar interests may be grouped 
in small parties to follow itineraries of their 
own choosing. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Roy H. Mackay, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York City. 

A Unitep Press dispatch from Mexico City 
dated November 28 reads as follows: “The fate 
of the several score of school teachers who were 
arrested last Sunday at San Luis Potosi was 
disclosed to-day through private advices to the 
newspaper ‘La Prensa.’ The reports said that 
the teachers were working as peons (laborers) 
at the Las Palomas ranch, near San Luis Potosi, 
which is owned by General Saturnini Cedillo, 
former Secretary of Agriculture. The general, 
the report said, ‘intends to punish the teachers 
for their activities as strikers.’ Teachers’ or- 
ganizations protested further to the government 
against the holding of the teachers by force, 
especially as General Cedillo now holds no oft 
cial post in the government. Those arrested 
had been protesting non-payment of salaries.” 


prepared with a comparatively smal] amoun! 
of work, but the last fifty years have witnessed 
such great advances in various fields of mathe- 
maties, including the elementary parts thereof, 
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that the preparation of an encyclopedia even 
of elementary mathematics now attracts wide 
attention on the part of those interested in 
school mathematies. It is more than twenty 
vears ago that a number of Italian mathemati- 
cians decided to undertake the preparation of 
such a work and recently the first volume 
thereof, covering the subject of analysis in a 
little over a thousand pages, was published in 
two parts under the title “Enciclopedia delle 
Matematiche Elementari,” 
Milan, Italy. 

The details of such a work are naturally of 


by Ulrico Hoepli, 


interest only to the mathematical specialist, but 
various questions relating thereto may be of 
interest also to those who aim to keep in touch 
with changes relating to the modern educational 
One such question relates to the con- 
cept of elementary mathematics on the part of 
This is partly 
answered by the fact that in the present ency- 
clopedia the twenty main headings of analysis 
with the number of pages devoted thereto are 
as follows: Logie (75), general arithmetic 
(126), practical arithmetie (52), theory of num- 
bers and indeterminate analysis (66), progres- 
sions (17), logarithms (42), mechanical calculus 
(28), combinatory caleulus (9), elements of the 


subjects. 


leading modern mathematicians. 


theory of groups (51), determinants (30), linear 
equations (13), linear substitutions and linear, 
bilinear, and quadratic forms (28), rational 
functions of one or more variables (37), general 
properties of algebraic equations (59), equa- 
tions of the second, third, fourth degree and 
other particular algebraic equations, systems of 
algebraic equations of elementary type (57), 
methods for the discussion of problems of the 
second degree and a sketch of some of the third 
degree (63), limits, series, continued fractions 
and infinite products (45), elements of in- 
finitesimal analysis (101), relations between the 
theory of aggregates and elementary mathe- 
maties (11), analytic functions from an elemen- 
tary view (29). 

Fifty years ago few mathematicians would 
have been so bold as to predict that in 1931 an 
encyclopedia of elementary mathematics would 
devote fifty-one pages to the theory of algebraic 
groups, especially in Italy, since the Italians 
have contributed comparatively little towards 
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the development of this subject, as may be seen 
from the extensive references contained in the 
present work. The amount of space devoted to 
algebraic groups in this work seems to be in 
line with a statement made by Simon Newcomb 
in 1893 before the American Mathematical So- 
ciety as follows: “The mathematics of the 
twenty-first century may be very different from 
our own; perhaps the schoolboy will begin 
algebra with the theory of substitution groups 
But 
it does not follow that our posterity will solve 
many problems which we have attacked in vain, 
or invent an algorithm more powerful than the 
We do not mean to predict that this 


as he might now but for inherited habits. 


calculus.” 
suggested change in the teaching of elementary 
algebra in our schools is about to be realized 
but merely to point out that the Italian work 
under consideration points in the same direction. 

The fact that there is now no modern mathe- 
matical dictionary or encyclopedia in the En- 
glish language should be of general educational 
interest in view of the important place occupied 
by mathematics among the school subjects. In 
this respect the German language is now the 
most fortunate, since there is not only a large 
mathematical encyclopedia in this 
which has been almost completed, but there is 
also therein a modern encyclopedia of elemen- 
tary mathematics, and a mathematical diction- 
ary has been announced but not yet published. 
The publication of the large French mathemati- 
eal encyclopedia was discontinued as a result 
of the world war. In fact, the great delay in 
the publication of the work under consideration 
has been attributed to the same cause. The 
remaining two volumes thereof are to be devoted 
to geometry and to applications, history and the 
teaching of mathematics. It is to be hoped that 
the success of this work may inspire similar 
efforts in English, since the wide use of this 
language would greatly enhance the usefulness 
of such a work. Fortunately a considerable 
part of the mathematical language is universal 
and hence it is a comparatively easy matter to 
learn to use mathematical works which appear 
in an unfamiliar language. 

It should not be assumed that the term “ele- 
mentary mathematics” is always used with the 
broad meaning given to it in the encyclopedia 


language 
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under consideration. The fact that this use of Butler, and Newton Baker, are dissatisfied with 
the term is not unique results from the almost the present method of handling the manufae- 
equally advanced significance given to it in the ture and sale of liquor. More recently, the 
well-known German encyclopedia of elementary United States Bar, the American Medical] Asso- 
mathematics by Weber and Wellstein. The lat- ciation, and the American Federation of Labor 
ter work devotes much less space than the pres- have favored repeal or modification. The 
ent one to historical questions and to elementary American Legion Convention at Detroit passed 
arithmetic. In fact, the numerous references to a resolution urging Congress to submit the 
early developments which appear in the present question of prohibition to the several states for 


work make it very useful to those who are inter- settlement by referendum. 
ested in tracing mathematical developments to But American school ofticers assembled in con- 


their sources. The wealth of material which vention voted almost unanimously in favor ot 
thus becomes available to the student of elemen- the status quo and rudely resisted open diseus- 
tary mathematics should greatly enrich the lives sion of the question. Are teachers and other 
of those who teach this subject in our schools, school officers actually unanimous in their sup- 
and is much more inspiring than the view that port of the Kighteenth Amendment? Or are 
the development of elementary mathematics was teachers who conscientiously question the value 


practically completed in 1700. of prohibition too timid to voice their opposi- 
G. A. MILLER tion on the platform or in print? 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS What if the Eighteenth Amendment should 


be modified? Will the educational profession 
play a part in determining what form moditica- 
tion shall take or will organized American 


ORGANIZED EDUCATION AND THE 
EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


I am respectful of the view of the conscien- education continue to limit its social planning 


to the drafting of resolutions? Will it expect 
these resolutions to be accepted sheepishly ? 

If there is a minority opinion with respect to 
prohibition, why crush it? Why not put the 
minority to work studying modification? Let 


out the anomalous position of organized Ameri- jt, report be aired. Let it be defeated. It could 
can education beeause it illustrates the pattern 


tious proponent of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enforcement act. In my personal habits, 
[ am temperate almost to the degree of teetotal- 
ism. In faet, I am not here concerned with 
prohibition as an issue at all. I wish to point 


then, at least, be said that school officers encour- 
age critical thought. And, perchance, should 
modification of the enforcement act or repeal 
ing up the Wickersham commission voted for  o¢ the Eighteenth Amendment come, it could at 
a revision of the Eighteenth Amendment. The 


of thought of American school people. 
The majority of the individual members mak- 


least be said that not all school men were 


Literary Digest poll of over six million Ameri- quiescent. 

cans showed a substantial majority in favor of Henry Harap 
repeal or revision. Eminent Americans, such ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

as the late Dwight Morrow, Nicholas Murray WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 













QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN RADIO The situation in England is not at all like 
BROADCASTING that in the United States. The country is 0 


COMMERCIALISM is the heart of broadeasting small that a very few radio stations may cover 





in the United States. Competition is respon- its entire area. The expense of covering this 
sible for the high type of our programs. Gov- small area is trivial compared to that which 
ernment control in this country would involve would be incurred if government control were 
enormous expense, and would be altogether im- attempted in the United States. 

practical, Should the Government of the United States 
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to control radio broadcasting here, the ex- 
a The 
-overnment either would have to buy enough of 


nse would run high into the millions. 


he existing stations to cover the United States’ 
area, or would have to junk existing stations 
and build new ones. Either procedure would 
eost millions of dollars. Then, there would be 
the cost of keeping these stations in operation 

thout sponsored programs. 

In England a comparatively small number of 
In the 


United States, many stations would be required, 


stations serve its entire listening public. 


if this country’s millions of listeners were 
served adequately. 

As to education, it is conceded generally that 
there are not enough programs of that nature 


Why? 


listening publie is the judge: they say what 


broadcast in this country. Because the 
they desire, and apparently they do not wish for 
education, The public is the final censor. No 
commercial station will continue to broadcast 


any type of program to which listeners do not 


respond favorably. 

Programs in the United States largely are 
sponsored by advertisers. Obviously, the ad- 
vertisers are eager to give listeners what they 
If they eraved educational programs, 
But, appar- 


desire. 
advertisers would supply them. 
ently, they don’t care for this type of broadeast. 

What has education contributed to radio? 
Not one thing. What has commercialism con- 
tributed? Everything; the life blood of the in- 
dustry. 

Commercial stations would buy educational 
programs almost without limit, if educators 
would make their programs of enough interest 
to the publie to attract listeners as do popular 
programs of to-day. Large broadeasting sys- 
tems vie with each other to buy the services of 
outstanding artists. They would compete just 
as zealously for educational programs if edu- 
cators would make such broadcasts interesting 
enough, 

Consider the situation as it would be if 
broadcasting were government-controlled in the 
United States. After expending millions of 
dollars for maintenance of stations, hiring sta- 
tion operators, providing power, ete., what 
would be left for employing talent for pro- 


grams? Would the public be served even ap- 
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Without 
advertisers, 


proximately as well as they are now? 
competition among stations and 
could the government afford to pay hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to give the public pro- 
grams featuring nationally and internationally 
known artists in every field? 

The listening public of America, accustomed 
to programs of the highest type of entertain- 
ment, would not listen to programs the govern- 
ment might be able to afford if they had con- 
trol of broadeasting. 

A report recently received at the commission 
tells of the inefficiency of station operation in 
Europe. It points out that there are from 10 
to 30 minutes of silence between parts of pro- 
It says programs are not efficiently ar- 

That 
countries many of which are of relatively small 


grams. 
ranged. situation, remember, exists in 
areas, where the expense of government control 
would not nearly approach that in the United 
States. 

Would such broadcasting management be ac- 
cepted by the listening public in this country? 
When broadeasting is government-controlled, 
listeners get not what they want, but what they 
should have. 

What percentage of England’s population 
In the United 
States, millions of persons listen daily and 
When an 


educational program is interspersed, they keep 


listens to educational programs? 


nightly. They are being entertained. 


on listening. If educational programs could be 
brought up to the high interest-point of popu- 
lar programs, they would be received in an 
equally welcome spirit by American listeners. 

Commercial stations are glad to give time to 
educational institutions, when these institutions 
have enough money to pay for their programs. 
No stations, though, will give time to an eduea- 
tional institution as a regular practice, when the 
station can make money from sponsored com- 
mercial programs. 

When educators make their programs inter- 
esting enough, commercial firms will sponsor 
them, and broadeasting chains will compete for 
the privilege of broadeasting them. Until then, 
however, programs will continue much as they 
are at present. 

The publie is the sole judge. 
them what they wish for. 
show stations that the publie wants their pro- 


Stations give 


If edueators can 
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grams, educational broadcasts will have a prom- 
inent place on the programs of every station in 
the United States. 

The United States system of broadcasting is 
exactly the same as that of England, except 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION! 

RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 

THE STATES 

(1) CONTINUE SPECIAL AID NOW IN FORCE. For 
at least five years and until the results of the 
finance surveys recommended in Number 4 below 
are adequate to provide a sound plan for an equi- 
table and economical method of federal financial 
assistance to the states, continue the special ap- 
propriations now in force for the purpose of aid- 
ing agricultural education and research, rural ex- 
tension for adults, vocational education, and sim- 
ilar educational enterprises, but leave the states 
free to expend such monies for the specific pur- 
poses designated without the requirement for 
matching of monies and without federal authority 
to approve or reject state plans. 

(2) AMEND LAws. Amend those existing laws 
which give or tend to give the Federal Government 
and its agencies power to interfere with the auton- 
omy of the states in matters of education. These 
amendments should repeal all provisions that re- 
quire the states and their local communities to 
match federal funds or that grant power to the 
federal agencies to approve or reject state educa- 
tional plans, to prescribe the standards controlling 
instruction, or otherwise to supervise and direct 
educational or research activities within the states. 

The foregoing discussion does not relate to fed- 
eral research activities in fields other than educa- 
tion save as these affect the autonomy of the 
states in the conduct of their educational affairs. 

(3) RESTRICT LEGISLATION. Enact no additional 
laws that grant federal financial aid to the states 
in support of special types of education or that 
increase existing federal grants for such special 
purposes as are already aided. 

(4) Srupy FINANCES. In line with the study of 
school finance recently begun by the Office of Edu- 
cation, make further and continuing studies of tax 
systems, distribution of national income, living 
costs, public expenditures for eleemosynary institu- 
tions, bonded indebtedness, federal aid to states 


FEDERAL IN 


1From the committee’s report, an abstract of 
which was printed in the issue of SCHOOL AND 
Society for last week. 
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that in this country commercialism is the dic 
tator, while in Britain the rule is vested in goy- 
ernment.—Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, of 
the Federal Radio Commission, in the United 
States Daily. 





for purposes other than education, and of such 
other features of the situation as may be neces. 
sary to understand the total economic, politica] 
and fiscal organization of which the school system 
is a part. Such facts in particular should be 
sought as will reveal how far and by what methods 
the people are justified in using the federal tax 
system to supplement state and local taxes in sup- 
port of public education in the states in order to 
insure meeting fully the national responsibility for 
education. 

Similar studies should also be made at once to 
answer two questions: First: How far shall the 
Federal Government properly grant funds either 
to the states in support of specially designated 
institutions or directly to particular institutions? 
Secondly: What are the right uses of the remain- 
der of the public domain in the states for the uses 
of education? 

(5) AID EDUCATION GENERALLY. Make all fu- 
ture grants to states as grants in aid of education 
in general, expendable by each state for any or 
all educational purposes as the state itself may 
direct. Such grants should be made only after 
thorough educational and financial studies have 
shown to the satisfaction of the appropriating 
power that such federal aid is justified. Such 
grants should in no case be flat grants of an 
equal amount for each state, but should be appor- 
tioned to the states on the basis of adequate edu- 
cational and financial studies. Such grants should 
be made for a definite and not an inconclusive 
period, and be subject to review at the close of 
every ten-year census period, when needed read- 
justments may be made to meet changed condi: 
tions. The only restriction placed by federal legis- 
lation on such educational grants should be the 
provision that every state, when it accepts the 
grant, agrees to make each year to the federal 
headquarters for education a full report on all 
questions on which the federal headquarters for 
education may require information concerning the 
manner in which the state has used the grant. 

(6) Restrict aupirs. Restrict the audits of 
the Federal Government to those made by the 
Treasury Department merely to determine whether 
or not monies granted have been spent for 
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eral or special educational purposes as defined 
the several federal acts of appropriation, with- 
t making audit an indirect method of control- 
¢ or determining educational standards and 
processes. 

7) LIMIT EMERGENCY AID. Emergency grants 

ide by the Federal Government to meet some 
special and transient crisis involving the use of 
education should be restricted to financial aid to 
investigate the problem, to disseminate the needed 
information and to promote cooperation among all 
the states and local communities. A new federal 
agency may be created for this temporary purpose 
if the needs are such as to necessitate this, but 
financial grants to such a new agency should be 
made for a strictly limited period, and not re- 
ne wed. 

8) CREATE ADEQUATE FEDERAL HEADQUARTERS. 
Create an adequate federal headquarters for edu- 
cational research and information, so organized as 
to serve both as a reliable source of comprehensive, 
correlated, and accurate information regarding na- 
tional aspects of education for all concerned in the 
states, territories and outlying possessions, and as 
a cooperating center for all federal agencies with 
respect to the educational aspects of their work. 

(9) INCREASE APPROPRIATIONS. Increase the 
federal appropriations for educational research 
and information service by the Office of Educa- 
tion, by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, by the Extension Service and the Office 
of Experiment Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture, and by other offices or bureaus of 
the Federal Government primarily concerned with 
the stimulation and improvement of various types 
of education in the states; and provide ample 
facilities to these offices for supplying to all con- 
cerned the results of research and_ statistical 
studies through publications and conferences. 


INDIANS AND OTHER INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES 


(1) ESTABLISH PLANNING DIVISION. Establish 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs a planning and 
development division, freed from administrative 
responsibility, which shall be concerned only with 
basie investigations, ethnological studies, planning 
and the aceurate checking of results. This divi- 
sion should be responsible for developing a new- 
type school center suitable for the education of 
peoples with different cultural backgrounds. 

(2) HAVE PERMANENT CONFERENCE. Create a 
special subeommittee of the Interdepartmental 
Council for Education to consider all problems 
arising in connection with the development of 
primitive and native peoples under jurisdiction of 
different Departments of the Federal Government 





with direct or indirect responsibility. This sub- 
committee shall consist of representatives, specially 


concerned and delegated by the secretaries or heads 
of departments having direction of: (a) The Di- 
vision of planning and Development (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs—Department of Interior) ; (b) The 
Office of Island Governments (Department of the 
Navy); (¢) The Bureau of Insular Affairs (De- 
partment of War); (d) The Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Smithsonian Institution). 

This subcommittee should be privileged to requi- 
sition studies on special problems needing solu- 
tion. The chief services which should be utilized 
in gaining basic information required for more 
effective administration, and usually requiring re- 
search and investigation, should be the Division 
of Planning and Development in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (new) and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (old). 

(3) GRADUALLY DELEGATE MANAGEMENT. Dele- 
gate the actual management of Indian affairs, now 
highly centralized, to local officials as much as 
possible and as rapidly as a new and retrained 
personnel is available. 

(4) ALASKAN NATIVES. Transfer responsibility 
for the Alaskan natives now vested in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Territory of Alaska, as 
soon as that Territory is willing and able to take 
this over. 

(5) PROVIDE BEST PERSONNEL. Provide special 
facilities and financial support, on recommenda- 
tion of the Planning and Development Division 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for the proper 
recruiting, training, and retraining of personnel 
for this service. 

A trained personnel is the strategic point for 
all improvement in the Indian Bureau, particularly 
in the reform of a service which has been largely 
inferior because underpaid, and where a rather 
complete change of view and procedure is con- 
templated. No amount of new legislation, reor- 
ganization of staff, or adoption of new policy will 
sueceed without a double program involving: Bet- 
ter recruitment of an ably trained personnel; and, 
the continuous improvement of personnel in ser- 
vice. 


EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND 
OUTLYING POSSESSIONS 

(1) RELY UPON EDUCATION. Continue to empha- 
size educational means as an instrument of health, 
social and political welfare in the life of our 
politically dependent peoples, and lay a new em- 
phasis on the use of education in fostering their 
economic security. 

(2) FORMULATE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. For- 
mulate a more comprehensive and unified federal 
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policy in education, equally just to all outlying 


possessions in consideration of their needs and 
suitable for future guidance of federal cooperation 
both financial and intellectual. 


(3) EMPLOY EDUCATIONAL ADVISERS. Maintain 


in each department concerned with education in 
the territories and outlying possessions an educa- 
tional adviser trained and experienced in the tech- 
niques of modern educational practice. 

CONFERENCE. Until the political 
all the territories and outlying 


(4) PROvIDI 
responsibility for 
possessions is focused within some one federal de- 
partment or agency, provide for cooperation and 
coordination of the work of the various depart- 
ments now concerned through a subcommittee of 
the Interdepartmental Council for Education spe- 


cially appointed to consider education in the out- 
lying areas and on which each educational adviser 
concerned shall have a seat. 


(5) PROVIDE FOR RESEARCH. Provide at once for 
a competent and continuing study by the Federal 
Education of the problems involved in 
the education of dependent peoples 


within our territories and outlying possessions. 


Office of 
politically 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


SERVICES. Develop the Fed- 


and 


(1) DEVELOP THE 
eral Government’s research information ser- 
vices with increasing emphasis on comprehensive 
research and on the diffusion of information that 
is pertinent to the decision of critical national 
issues, 

(2) EXPAND IN EDUCATION. Continue to expand 
the federal research and information service in 
the field of education until it meets adequately the 
needs of the American people for intellectual as- 
sistance in all phases of education, including the 
health, recreation, and 
other that vitally affect 
physical, mental and moral growth. 

(3) CooRDINATE ACTIVITIES. In the interest of 
efficiency, economy, and continuity of policy, or- 
as a subcommittee of the Interdepartmen- 
Edueation an interdepartmental 


educational aspects of 


community activities 


ganize 
tal Council for 
conference on educational research and information 
services in education. 

(4) CONFER ADEQUATE Give the gen- 
eral headquarters for education in the Federal 
Government a status and influence within the gov- 
ernmental organization that will permit it to pre- 
sent forcibly both to Congress and to the Presi- 
dent the scientific and other professional facts 
which are pertinent and crucial in determining the 
policies of the Federal Government with regard to 


STATUS. 


education. 
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INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL 
RELATIONS 


(1) ENCOURAGE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, 
Develop and extend our intellectual and educa. 
tional cooperations in the international field, par 
ticularly throughout the western hemisphere where 
our neighborly responsibilities are large. 

(2) SELECT APPROPRIATE COMMISSIONS. 
as members of commissions sent abroad to repre. 
sent the United States only men and women wh 
are especially equipped both by training and by 
experience to make clear the purpose and operation 
of our educational the nature of our 
institutions, and the cultural characteristics of th 


Appoint 


systems, 


American people. 

(3) STUDY FOREIGN EDUCATION. 
federal headquarters for education, in cooperation 
with the Interdepartmental Council for Education, 
and the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State, to gather and publish such information con 
cerning foreign educational theory and practice as 
is of significance to American education. 

(4) COORDINATE VISA MACHINERY. Establish 
closer cooperation between the Departments of 
State and of Labor in such manner as to insur 
closer coordination in the administration of pass- 


Empower the 


port visas. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WE THEREFORE RECOMMEND: That a Department 
of Education with a Secretary of Education at its 
head be established in the Federal Government, in 
accordance with the following specifications. 

Nucievus. The nucleus for an appropriate or 
ganization of a Department of Education now 
exists in the United States Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior. This was origi- 
nally established as a Department of Education in 
1867, for the purposs, as stated in the act, ‘‘of 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the 
several states and territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and mau 
agement of schools and school systems, and meth 
ods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maint 
nance of efficient school systems, and otherwis 
promote the cause of education throughout th 
country.’’ Its present policy with regard to thi 
conduct of national inquiries is in harmony wit! 
the policies and procedures recommended by this 
committee. 

CONCENTRATION. Transfer the Office of Educa 
tion and all pertaining thereto to the Department 
of Education and establish it as a major divisiol 
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of that department under direction of an assistant 


secretary of education. 

Amend the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and all 
ets subsequent thereto dealing with vocational 
edueation by repealing those provisions that require 
state matching of federal funds and federal ap- 
proval of state plans and standards and that give 
federal officials authority to withhold funds; abol- 
ish the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
transfer its remaining functions and its staff to 
the Department of Education and establish the 
taff as a major division of that department under 


direction of an assistant secretary of education. 
These changes relieve that staff from its present 
obligation to ascertain and certify to federal offi- 
cials whether federally aided schools are or are 
not complying with the provisions of federal acts. 
These changes also concentrate the energies of that 
staff on cooperative studies and experiments de- 
signed to produce that fusion of humanistic and 
vocational training which is so sorely needed to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the 
American people in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions in life. 

Other existing federal activities, which have as 
their chief function educational investigation and 
information service and which are now operating 
in harmony with the policies and procedures recom- 
mended, such as the studies of physical growth of 
children now carried on in the Public Health Ser- 
vice, should also be transferred to the Department 
of Education. 

No regulatory or executive responsibilities should 
be vested in the Department of Education through 
these transfers. Should it prove desirable to trans- 
fer to the Department of Education any federal 
office that now has regulatory or executive respon- 
sibilities or that has authority to withhold federal 
funds to secure compliance with federal acts, such 
powers shall be removed from that office, as in the 
case of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, before making the transfer. 

DISTRIBUTION. Leave those federal educational 
activities which are instrumental or incidental to 
proper administration of some other primary func- 
ion of the Federal Government under jurisdiction 
of the department which is responsible for that 
primary function. This applies to such activities 
as Indian education in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, agricultural extension for adults in the 
Department of Agriculture, military training in 
the Departments of War and Navy, schooling in 
federal areas and in outlying possessions under the 
department primarily concerned, and training of 
its own personnel in each of the government de- 
partments, 


COORDINATION. Establish an Interdepartmental 
Council on Education, as already recommended, to 
coordinate the policies and procedures of these dis- 
persed federal educational activities. Designate 
the Secretary of Education chairman of this Inter- 
departmental Council and constitute the executive 
heads of every federal office intimately concerned 
as members. When properly organized, such an 
Interdepartmental Council will hold regular stated 
meetings to consider general federal educational 
policies and procedures and will appoint a number 
of sub-committees or sub-conferences to consider 
special problems of interest to limited groups. 
Such a council will initiate investigations but its 
findings will be wholly advisory. Each depart- 
ment or independent establishment will be free to 
adopt such portions of the recommendations of 
this council as the head of the department desires 
to have adopted. Such a council will be author- 
ized to use the facilities and personnel under juris- 
diction of its various members to carry on its work, 

Score. The combined facilities of the present 
Office of Education and of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education are inadequate to render the 
intellectual assistance which our recommendations 
require. Their recent inquiries and surveys, while 
constantly giving useful and accurate information 
much needed by the American people, do not cover 
some of the most important fields of federal re- 
sponsibility for education. The Department of 
Edueation, when properly established, will have 
sufficient financial support to enable it to collect 
and publish critical data and pertinent informa- 
tion on all significant phases of education. Some 
of the more important phases now needing this 
service are education in the outlying possessions 
and in foreign countries; education of the physi- 
eally, mentally, and socially handicapped; educa- 
tion of government personnel under the various 
departments; education on governmental areas; 
and the educational aspects of clinics, play- 
grounds, parks, libraries, museums, motion pic- 
tures, radio and other similar environmental activi- 
ties that are such powerful influences in molding 
the spirit and character of American youth. 

Starr. Under this plan the Secretary of Edu- 
cation will aid the President, the heads of depart- 
ments, and Congress in consideration of educa- 
tional problems. He will plan and organize the 
national research and information service of the 
department in such manner that all phases of the 
work are conducted in harmony with the policies 
and procedures recommended in this report. He 
will contribute constructively to development of 
the leadership which American education needs for 
its coordination and intelligent advance. 
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The assistant secretaries will direct the technical 
work of the department, supervise its publications 
and their distribution, and maintain cooperative 
professional relations with other educational in- 
stitutions. 

The head of each subordinate office will have a 
rank and a salary that should make it possible to 
secure the services of thoroughly competent men 
and women. 

Such a Department of Education will also be 
authorized to recruit for the transient period of 
an inquiry the best educational ability available in 
the country. Often such talent is permanently 
associated with the public school systems, volun- 
tary agencies and scholarly institutions on private 
foundation rather than with the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. The use of such men avoids the neces- 
sity of maintaining in the federal employ a large 
permanent staff at high cost. The department will 
also have ample funds to establish advisory boards 
consisting of leading citizens and to conduct 
regional conferences wherever these may be neces- 
sary for effective enlightenment of the people 
through discussion. 
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Functions. The Department of Education as 
here recommended will perform those functions 
that were assigned to the Department of Eduea- 
tion when established in 1867. It will 
‘*such statistics and facts as shall show the con 
dition and progress of education in the several 
states and territories,’’ and will diffuse ‘‘such 
information respecting the organization and man 
agement of schools and school systems, and meth- 
ods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and 
tenance of efficient school systems, and will other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.’’ 

Powers. The Department of Education as here 
recommended will have no legal or financial power 
and no regulatory or executive authority, direct or 
indirect, explicit or implied, by which it may con- 
trol the social purposes and specific processes of 
education. This limitation of powers necessitates a 
complete reversal of the tendency exhibited in 
much recent federal legislation to build up a cen- 
tralized control of the purposes and processes of 
in the Federal Government. 


collect 


main- 


education 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES OF IN- 
DIAN SERVICE SUPERINTENDENTS 
Four regional conferences of superintendents 

of Indian agencies and schools, primarily deal- 

ing with educational matters, were held during 

October at Bismarck, North Dakota; Spokane, 

Washington; Winslow, Arizona, and Oklahoma 

City, Oklahoma. 

The Bismarek conference, attended by 24 
reservation and school superintendents from the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and eastern Montana, 
was held on October 12 and 13; the Spokane 
conference, at which 20 superintendents from 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
western Montana and northern California were 
present, took place on October 15 and 16; a 
group of 27 superintendents, mostly from Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, gathered at Winslow for 
the conference at that point on October 21 and 
22, and the Oklahoma conference, held on 
October 26 and 27, brought together 20 Indian 
Service superintendents from Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska and North Caro- 
lina. 


The conferences were entirely of a discussion 
type, with no set speeches. One session was 
usually given over to questions of general ad- 
ministration with particular reference to Indian 
schools, and another to personnel, with the three 
intervening sessions devoted to the aims and 
problems of the various branches of the educa- 
tional program, including: (a) Trade and in- 
dustrial training; (b) home economies; (c) 
emphasis in the primary, intermediate and sec- 
ondary grades; (d) character-building and 
leisure-time programs for boys and girls; (e) 
public-school relationships. Some of the special 
questions discussed were: What changes are 
necessary this year in Indian edueation in view 
of the difficult industrial and economic condi- 
tions? What should be the distributicn of 
authority and responsibility between agency and 
school superintendents? What should be the 
program for vocational education in Indian 
schools? How can we cooperate more efiec- 
tively with state and local school systems? How 
should the Indian schools help meet community 
needs? 

Members of the headquarters staff of the 
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Indian Office at Washington who attended the 
conferences included Robert T. Lansdale, as- 
sistant to the commissioner of Indian affairs; 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., director of education for 
the Indian Service; Rose K. Brandt, supervisor 
of elementary education; John H. Holst and 
George F. Miller, supervisors of secondary edu- 
cation; Samuel H. Thompson, supervisor in 
charge of publie school relations; Edna Groves, 
supervisor of home economics; James Arentson, 
supervisor of trade and industrial training, and 
A. C. Cooley, director of extension for the 
Indian Service. Accompanying the Washington 
staff in the eapacity of special consultants were 
Joseph MeCaskill and Paul Gordon, of the 
srookings Institution. 

Among those in attendance at the conferences 


HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE VERSUS HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASS RANK AS A MEANS 
OF PREDICTING COLLEGE 
GRADES 

An important criterion in predicting the 
probable suecess of applicants for admission to 
college is the quality of work done in high 
school. As a statement of this quality we com- 
monly use the average high-school grade or the 
rank in the elass. If all schools were of the 
same size, had truly unselected student bodies 
and used the same grading system, and if all 
high-school faculties had the same grading 
standards there might be, except for chance 
factors, a one-to-one correspondence between 
average grades and ranks. However, these con- 
ditions, as the data below indicate, are far from 
being fulfilled. 

To get some idea as to the relative value of 
the two eriteria for predicting first and second 
semester grades, coefficients of correlation were 
collected from freshman classes entering the 
College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. For each correlation all students for 
whom data were available were considered. 

Table I shows the coefficients of correlation 
(Pearson’s r) obtained between high-school 
average and average quality of work during 
the first and second semesters. (To equate the 
high-school averages for the different grading 
systems the relative position of each student’s 
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were the three newly designated superintendents 
of education on Indian reservation: Superinten- 
dent Joe Jennings, of Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota; Superintendent J. Arthur Anderson, 
of the combined Turtle Mountain-Fort Totten 
Agencies, North Dakota, and Superintendent 
R. M. Tisinger, of the Pima-Papago jurisdic- 
tions, Tucson, Arizona; the first state supervisor 
of Indian education to be appointed, George C. 
Wells, of Oklahoma, and the four recently 
selected heads of large Indian boarding schools 
—Robert D. Baldwin, Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas; B. J. Brophy, Flandreau Indian 
School, South Dakota; Carl H. Skinner, Phoe- 
nix Indian School, Phoenix, Arizona, and Her- 
man Bogard, Genoa Indian School, Genoa, 


Nebraska. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AVERAGE AND COLLEGE GRADES. PROBABLE 
ERRORS RANGE BETWEEN .03 AND .05 














1st semester 2nd semester 
Subjects — 

r N ¥ N 
oD. 443 238 486 207 
1919 Women ........ . 452 278 473 256 
1923 Men ................... .866 168 422 135 
1923 Women .......... .418 274 422 243 
1925 Men .................... 518 238 438 203 
1925 Women ............... .536 359 489 319 
Unweighted mean .455 455 





average in respect to passing and a perfect 
grade was taken). The unweighted mean of 
these coefficients is .455. 


In Table II we have the r’s for the high- 


school class rank and college grades. (Only 


exact ranks, such as 20th in a class of 116, 
were used and these were expressed in .2 sigma 
intervals, assuming that the grades of the high- 
school classes fell under a normal curve). The 
unweighted mean of these coefficients is .510. 
Information concerning high-school average 
comes from earlier classes than do the data 
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TABLE II 
SHOWING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
PROBABLE 






RANK AND COLLEGE GRADES. 
BETWEEN .03 AND .04 


CLASS 





ERRORS 






2nd semester 





Ist semester 





Subjects 









r N r N 

1925 Men 019 233 492 208 

1925 Women 570 992 528 261 

1927 Men 13 253 009 230 

1927 Women 499 303 029 282 
005 514 





Unweighted mean 






coneerning high-school rank. It is only in the 





1925 group that we have a chance for fairly 





direct comparison, and even here the two groups 





of men and of women are not entirely, although 
Disregarding these two fac- 





almost, identieal. 
tors making for something less than an ideal 
comparison, high-school rank is indicated as 







being slightly more closely related to college 





marks of the first and second semesters than is 





high-school average. 
Among the entering freshmen of 1930 it was 






found that there were 351 men and 275 women 





for whom we had for each information econcern- 
ing The 
coefficients for each pair of these variables are 
shown in Table III. 
high-school rank and average for the men and 





rank, average and college grades. 






Here also are the r’s for 






women who entered in 1925. 





TABLE III 
ERRORS OF THESE COEFFICIENTS ARE 





PROBABLE 





FROM .02 To .05 












Subjects Items correlated r 





.768 














351 menof 1930 Rank and average , 
Average & 1st Sem. grades ... .584 
Rank and ‘‘ ‘‘ sg . 448 
275 womenof Rank and average 732 
1930 Average & 1st Sem. grades ... .590 
Rank and ‘‘ ‘¢ os .316 
195 men of 1925 Rank and average 852 
290 women of - me .810 

1925 

The data of Table III indicate that high- 
school averages were more closely related to 
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Ist semester grades than was high-school rank. 
It will also be noted that rank and averages 
were much less closely related in 1930 than in 
1925. 

The apparent advantage shown in Tables | 
and II of high-school rank over average for 
indieating college grades seems here to be dis- 
proved. There are, however, additional facts 
not shown in the tables of coefficients of correla- 
tion which may serve to explain this apparent 
diserepancy. Although the total number of 
freshmen did not change much from year to 
year, there was a great increase in the number 
of applicants. Since high-school class rank, not 
average, was used to grant admission without 
entrance examinations, the range of high-schoo! 
ranks shortened somewhat faster than the range 
of averages. (This shrinking of range of ranks 
during recent years was due in small part to 
the fact that some students were ranked as 
being somewhere in the upper half when they 
had relatively low high-school averages.) Had 
both high-school ranks and averages been used 
in selecting applicants it is likely that the rela- 
tionship between these two variables would not 
have dropped so much between 1925 and 1930 
nor would high-scheol average probably have 
been so superior to rank in 1930 in predicting 
college grades. 

In conclusion, these data do not indicate a 
convincing superiority of high-school rank over 
average, or of average over rank, for selecting 
freshmen who will make good grades in college. 
However, the relatively low (about .80) correla- 
tion between these two measures of high-school 
achievement indicates that both, instead of 
either one alone, may be used to advantage. 


Epwarp L. CLARK 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CHAVE, ERNEST J. Supervision of Religious Edu 
University of Chicago 


cation. Pp. xv+352. 
Press. $2.50. 

CLARK, BERTHA. The House on the Hill. Illus- 
trated by Gertrude H. Howe. Pp. 142. Little, 
Brown. $.75. 

DINWIDDIE, CourTENAY. Child Health and th 
Community Fund, New York. $1.00. 

EDMONSON, JAMES B. and others. Secondary 
School Administration. Pp. 483. Illustrated 


Maemillan. $2.25 
NEWMARK, Davip. Educational Plays of Modern 


Days. Pp. 106. Badger. 
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SURCEASE OF CODDLING 
fue autumn conventions of the state teachers 
cjations are over. The mayors have made 
r addresses of welcome and gone back to 
nmon The chief 


Davton, Ohio, may be taken as a type of what 


counells. magistrate of 
t men in these troubled times said to the 
meetings. He offered no sympathy to 


rd-working, conscientious educators. 
in having any employment at all offsets 
the good old confectio pomorum the welcomers 


On the contrary, Mayor Me- 


used to ladle out. 
Donald reminded us that the country is nearer 
e break-up of democracy than at any time in 


his memory. A bewildered and unintelligent 
citizenry, untrained in economie and _ political 
affairs, indicates a need for an educational pro- 
cram more directly pertinent to democracy than 
the brand the schools are giving to the public. 


BREVIARY FOR THESE TIMES 

A book of daily offices to be read in the 

set by those of major orders in the brother- 
hood of schoolmasters may be compiled from 
the addresses, sermons and editorials of this 
present. Truly, as the Preacher said of old, 
there is a time to east away stones, and a time 
to gather stones together, and the fool foldeth 
lis hands, 

These sayings, the first of 224, gathered in a 
village library in three days, and all of them of 
the same tenor, the words not of chronic fault- 
finders, but of respectable men and women who 
are students of large affairs, are only a sample. 
lf you live in a large town where books are 
easier got at you could gather many more. 
They seem to indicate that you'll have to start 
something soon. 


l. OUR DEMOCRACY THREATENED. 
Our future depends more than ever before on 
how we train our youth. The problems Amer- 
ica faces are more serious than those that con- 
fronted early settlers. Unseen forces 
threaten the nation’s existence. WILLIAM 
JOHN COOPER, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 


cation. In Maemillan’s News Review. October, 
1931. 


our 


Our 


2. SCHOOLS ON THE WRONG TRACK. 
Unless education gives up promoting selfish- 
ness and turns to preparing future citizens to 
deal effectively with the problems of crime, law 
observance, capital, labor, unemployment, war 
and peace, political dishonesty, our civilization 
may, indeed, collapse. JOHN DEWEY. 
Oct. 26, 1931. 


Radio 


address. 


3. EDUCATION MUST Bi POLITICAL. 
Our inspiration for education must arise from 
the American conception of government and of 
citizenship under it. PRESIDENT EMERI- 
TUS WM. 0. THOMPSON, Ohio. Address to 
National Education Association. 1930. 


4. OUR CIVIC DISEASES. The trouble 
with America is cynicism, apathy, despair, lazi- 


greed. NORMAN 
Nov. 2. 1931. 


ness, cowardice and 


THOMAS. Radio Broadeast. 


5. A NATION BETRAYED. The racketeer- 
ing prineiple runs through our political sys- 
The be- 
trayal of the community continues. We'll have 
Polities 


tems. Investigations come and go. 


mass meetings and forget. must be 
taught as a ceaseless duty of the people or- 
self-protection. NEW YORK 
Editorial, Nov. 2, 1931. 


ganized for 


HERALD-TRIBUNE. 


6. VIGILANCE. 
sion and frequent investigations can govern- 
The founders of the nation 


Only by steady supervi- 


ment be kept clean. 
knew this and pleaded for eternal vigilance. 
The people must be brought, by education, back 
to this fundamental fact. The public is apa- 
thetic. It has not been trained. PROFESSOR 
JOSEPH McGOLDRICK, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York Herald-Tribune. Oct. 17, 
1931. 


7. YOUR SCHOOLS ARE NOT UP. This 
is the climax—the challenge of democracy to 
American education. We are not making the 
kind of schools the twentieth century requires. 
We have not brought the challenge up to the 
same level that the teaching of present school 
courses have reached. Do you think you can 


do it? PROFESSOR CARROLL D. CHAMP- 
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LIN, Pennsylvania State College. Address to 


the teachers of Binghamton. 1931. 


8 EKVASION. No one contradicts Dr. Bag- 
ley’s word that publie schools must be main- 
tained to be the nurse and physician of good 
government. What sort of a nurse or physician 
abstains from the study of diseases? How do 
you explain that the periodicals for schools, 
covering current events, omit all mention of the 
disclosures of political corruption of which the 
daily papers give extended notice? RICHARD 
WELLING. National Self-government Com- 
1931. 


mittee. 





9, OSTRICH CIVICS. Most of the schools 


known to me teach the children that we have the 


best government in the world. All the statisti- 
cians tell us we have the worst crime and politi- 
cal corruption. The generals of Napoleon III 
told him he had a perfect army. It crumpled 
as soon as it met the trained troops of Von 
Moltke. WALTER A. WATSON, Philadel- 
phia. Address to teachers. 1931. 


10. A CHALLENGE TO YOU. Not in 
years has the principle of good government 
been so vitally involved as now. The situation 
is a direct challenge. EDITORIAL, NEW 
YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE. Nov. 3, 1931. 


11. SCHOOL A BULWARK OF CORRUP- 
TION. To the extent that education is engen- 
dering a spirit of futility toward efficient de- 
moecracy it is a bulwark of governmental cor- 
ruption. DR. WILLIAM BRADLEY OTIS. 
College of the City of New York. 1931. 


12. SCHOOLS FOR SELFISHNESS. The 
almighty dollar, said Washington Irving in 
1836, is the great object of the universal devo- 
tion throughout our land. Almost a hundred 
vears later, we are regarded by the rest of the 
world as too individually selfish to devote our- 
selves to the common good. Training for selfish 
pleasure and profit is the daily exercise of our 
schools. HARRISON K. OLDS. _ Boston. 
1931. 


13. POLITICAL ANESTHETIC. To the 
boy or girl who is thinking or reasoning, the 
schools, for the most part, ery “halt.” SUPT. 
WILLIS A. SUTTON. Atlanta. 1930. 








14. EDUCATION’S TASK. It 
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is plain 


enough that the education of citizens must be 


survey of government at the points where j 


touches the rights of the people; to cultivate th; 


courage requisite in pointing out abuses and jn 


testifying about them; to sift complaints and 


present them; to help correct the wrongs that 
are discovered; to destroy the appalling leth- 


argy and indifference of the community; to 


create an army to fight for fair dealing and 
honest government. Dr. EDWARD T. DE- 
VINE. New York Committee of One Thou- 


sand. 1891. 





15. DOCTORS OF 


DEMOCRACY. 








I cau 


not see that any of the claims of culture, leisure, 


health, home-membership, vocational skill, col- 


lege preparation or other schoolmastery aims 


can honestly be considered by any teacher so 


real a duty as the training of the generation to 


right the tragic evils of our democracy. Noth- 


ing short of a recasting of our educational sys- 


tem will do. The schools were set up to keep 


democracy hale. Democracy is sick. 


We can 


not dodge the issuee JOHN O. CHEWNING, 
Superintendent ef Schools, Evansville, Indiana. 


Address at Los Angeles. 1931. 


16. A PATTERN FOR YOU. No diploma 
shall issue to any person unless and until bis 


record shows him, in knowledge and conduct, 
giving promise of being a worthy citizen. Rul 


of BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
VILLE, INDIANA. 1931. 


EVANS 


17. AND NOW THE LAW. The people oi 
the state of Michigan enact: In all high schools 
a one-semester course, five recitations a week. 
shall stress the rights and responsibilities ot 
citizens. No diploma shall be issued to any stu- 
dent not satisfactorily completing said course. 
Act 148. MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE. 


1931. 


18. TEETH IN IT. In all normal schools a 
course of four term-hours shall be given in 
civics. In all colleges receiving public funds a 
six-hour course shall be given. Recommenda- 
tion for graduation of a student not satisfac- 
torily covering the course shall be deemed a mis- 


demeanor. Act 148, laws of 1931. 
GAN LEGISLATURE. 





MICHI- 





1931 


DECEMBER 5 


19. NEED A FIGHTING SPIRIT. The 


ain not the incidental duty of the American 


public school is training better citizens than we 


now have. This ean not be done by abstract, 
academic, safe and harmless study of the anat- 
omy of government. It must be a recognition 
of the corruption of our times and the cultiva- 
tion of a fighting spirit to get and maintain the 
ideals vital in the aims of the founders. JOHN 
J. MAHONEY, Director, Harvard-Boston Uni- 
versity extension courses. 


20. THE DEMOCRACY CONCEIVED BY 
THE FOUNDERS IS VERY FAR FROM 
ACHIEVEMENT. This nation is dedicated 
achievement of the ideal. 
We are engaged in the process of creating a 
democracy which shall vindieate the principle 

We are very far from 
A corrupt political organi- 


democratic 


to the 


of self-government. 
having achieved it. 
zation may seize the treasury of your city and 
use the government for self enrichment while 
the poor are plundered. Organized civil gov- 
ernment may do this. It may be so powerful 
that it money and a 
quarter of a century to match it. SAMUEL 
SEABURY. Address: Hobart College. 


8, 1931. 


would take unlimited 


June 


21. NEGLECT OF DUTY. Such a wave of 
criminality as is now upon us would be impos- 
sible if the schools had done their civie duty. 
WALTER ROBINSON SMITH. The Na- 
tion’s Schools. Sept., 1930. 

Our education is one 
The educa- 


22. SAD FAILURE. 
of the sad failures of our history. 
tion America needs is so different from what 
we have that it would have to be ealled by 
JAMES HARVEY ROBIN- 
Sept., 1930. 


another name. 
SON. The Nation’s Schools. 


23. EDUCATORS INDIFFERENT. Edu- 
cators are singularly indifferent to the needs of 
Our teachers should be the quickest 
to respond to the eall of democracy. We have 
not taken it seriously. We have entrusted our 
government to petty politicians and bosses. So 
long as we cling to traditional education we 
shall not solve the problem of a new demoe- 
racy. The times demand a new education, 
We are called to 


the times. 


pledged to justice for all. 
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RUSSELL, 


“The Trend in 


higher things. JAMES EARL 
Dean, Teachers College, N. Y. 


American Edueation.” 1922. 


24. EDUCATION’S 
ICY. 


against 


TRAITOROUS POL- 
American school children are vaccinated 
economie and 


thinking on political 


problems. It is a traitorous policy and sells 
us out to the past. To hold on to the ways of 


old individualistic pioneers keeps us from 
The thinking of teachers 


WILLIAM HEARD KIL- 


Herald- 


working together. 
needs remoulding. 
PATRICK. As reported in N. Y. 


Tribune. July 10, 1931. 


25. CIVIC FAILURE OF SCHOOLS. Our 
educational systems are fitted only for an out- 
worn philosophy. The Seabury investigation 
shows the failure of the schools’ teaching of 
“civics” to the present generation of citizens. 
One can graduate from a splendid college pro- 
gram as now maintained and still be morally a 
menace to society, and politically a grafter. 
PROFESSOR GOODWIN WATSON. As re- 


ported in the N. Y. Times. July 18, 1931. 


26. DEMOCRACY THREATENED. A 
blow is being struck, a threat is being made, 
against the cardinal principles on which our 

Every one in the country 
eall MAX D. STEUER, 
Reported in N. Y. Times. 


government rests. 
must answer the 
N. Y. Attorney. 


July 26, 1931. 


27. CIVIC INDIFFERENCE. A little pre- 
liminary knowledge, a little downright love of 
honest men on the part of citizens, would save 
us from scandal. We should have citizens in- 
telligent enough to prevent election of dubious 
REV. JAMES SHEERIN. Address 
St. Ann’s Episcopal Church. Reported in 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. Aug. 10, 1931. 


men. 


28. MORE PROSPEROUS AND MORE 
CRIMINAL THAN ANY OTHER NATION. 
Edueation has not addressed itself to American 
The 
American has more wealth than any one in the 
world and commits more crimes. The native- 
born in proportion to their numbers rate worst; 
negroes, next; the foreign-born citizen has the 
cleanest record in our courts. PROFESSOR 
ANN BREWINGTON, U. of Chicago. At 


social and political problems. average 
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Hdueation <Assn., Los Angeles. July, 


Nat. 
1931. 

29. EDUCATION SUPINE BEFORE COR- 
RUPTION. 


Education is hindered because its 


purposes are not clear. It is going nowhere 
because it isn’t sure of the larger objectives it 
should seek. At present, people do not seem 


to believe in the possibilities of political health 
and efficiency. We are supine before the or- 


yanized forces of corruption and personal ad- 


vantage. PROF. EDWD. H. REISNER. 
“Science and Faith in Edueation.” N. Y. 
Times. July 20, 1931. 

30. POLITICAL DISHONESTY GROW- 





EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRAT 
From James Ross’s! case-studies, comments, 
dreams, parables, poems and answers to college 
presidents, to Henry Ford, Thomas Briggs, 
Henry Pritchett and others, here are samples. 
American school boards are uniformly hon- 
Not many of them play polities, either 
party or personal. They are elected by the peo- 
ple of the community who know them. No bet- 
ter plan exists. No better plan is thinkable. 
Tenure of the good teacher is sure enough. 


est. 


For every worthy one who has lost- her job a 
thousand failures have been kept on, not worth 
their salt. 

The young thing, fresh from college, getting 
a thousand dollars just for being in the way, is 
the schools have to bear. Some of 
others grow 


a burden 
them are “rescued” from teaching, 
more sour every year and as cold as the arti- 
ficial eggs on which they sit, hatching nothing, 
and drawing the salary of a real teacher. 

America’s expectation of getting an adequate 
teaching force without adequate pay has failed. 

If I had more money I couldn’t help teaching 
better. 

No intelligence test ever told what a student 
will do, led by a teacher of intelligence, sym- 
pathy, hope and encouragement. 

A measuring worm can hump himself all 
over you, but he never brings you anything. 

1 James Ross, ‘‘The Heart of Democracy: The 
American Publie School.’’ James-Ross Press. 
Sandusky, Ohio, 263 pp. $2.10. 
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ING MORE PREVALENT. The serious crim- 
inality of our countrymen has been growing 
steadily. No matter what method of ealeula- 
tion you apply you find robbery, murder, and 
political dishonesty more prevalent here than 
in any other country. PROFESSOR WIL- 
LIAM BENNETT MUNROE. 
Government To-day.” 1931. 
31. HAVE FAILED TO MAKE THIS 4 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. If 


schools fail in teaching citizens that it is a 


“Amer ican 


duty to vote we are not a government of the 
Fifty per cent. of qualified voters do 

PAUL McNUTT. National Edu- 
1929. 


people. 
not vote. 
cation Convention. 








NEW BOOKS 


The most characteristic thing in all America 
is the school building, but the most pressing de- 
mand is for better teaching. 

Hundreds of thousands of children never get 
a good teacher. 

The most important fact in all the world is 
that there are millions of American youths des 
tined to become idle, muttering, dangerous men 
and women, unless we give them better training 
than we are giving now. 

If their powers of thought are not developed 
and directed upward they will develop down- 
ward and mutter. Muttering is dangerous. 

The distress of the masses is removable onl) 
by the intelligence of the masses. 

The colleges are trying to exclude from edu 
cation the only people who ean solve this prob- 
lem. 

Why should education craven slink? Let the 
intelligentsia, whose ery has been “Education 
for leadership,” come out and furnish som 


leading. 


Do we still have a United States Commis- 


sioner of Education? What’s the matter? Has 
some one sewed up the bureau? If so, for 


heaven’s sake, let some one kick the bag open! 
Education, the hope of the world, ean’t help 
if the highest work of its bureau is receiving. 
filing and publishing statisties. Robots could 
do that. 
American democracy is the hope of the world. 
The publie school is the heart of democracy. 
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teacher is the heart of the school. Get 


he 


sy. 


DR. SNEDDEN PRICKS SOME BUBBLES 
OPENING this book? anywhere you will at 
once know you are in the presence of Dr. Sned- 
den. He is unlike, singular, Missourian, unin- 
ituated, suspicious of slogans, penetrative, 
particular, vigilant, insists that you know 
whither you are going before he consents to 
ome along. Too many of you are centering 


in methods without consideration of worth- 
while aims or purposes. 


e of your general methods, because every 


He will subscribe to 


aim must have a specific way of hitting the 


ark. To use all these particular techniques is 
not going to be so complex as you fear, for 
when aims have been selected and analyzed, 
when reliable estimates have been made of the 
means for realizing them with different types 
of learners, the task is going to be far simpler 
than you think. The weakness of educational 
philosophy is to leave aims in a limbo of ab- 
stractions and emotional mist. 

It is now of more moment to be less inter- 
ested in how John learns than in what he will 
do with his learnings later. What are learnings 
for? Why should John learn Latin? Will it 
enable him to safeguard his health, make him 
moral, enable him to keep from being a burden 
on society? In what ways and degrees will 
John, by the study of Latin, render that civic 
political service to his community which is pay- 
ing for his edueation, for community protec- 
tion against dishonest government? Will his 
learning of Latin better serve these functions 
than would other learnings which could have 
been achieved with the time and energy given 
to the study of Latin? 

Regarding other common studies, curriculum, 
policies, the David 
asks his searching questions. The child-centered 
school, the project method, the activity doctrine, 
the intelligence tests, socialization, training the 
gifted, teaching the handicapped, chasing the 
civilization, child guidance, voca- 
tional training, ereative education, bunk about 


methods, unmesmerized 


changing 


democracy, individualism, motivation, morals 


an David Snedden, ‘‘ Towards Better Educations.’’ 
Dureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York. 427 pp. $4.00. 
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integration, orientation, progressive education, 
play—all get the Snedden x-rays here. 

You get a unique collection of the creeds of 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Bonser, Counts, Ell- 
wood, Gwinn, Jennings, Newlon, Porter, Pear- 
son, Rugg, Shumaker, Rusk, Russell, Thorn- 
dike, Trabue, Yeomans and other present-day 
apostles. Each quotation is followed by a 
gripping of the sound kernel if there is any and 
by a puff of breath blowing away a surprising 
amount of unneeded chaff. There is no rude- 
ness in it. Our doctor is as gentle and courteous 
in his phlyarotomy as the genial surgeon who 
euts out your appendix and assures you, now 
you will be better. 


KEEPING FEET ON THE GROUND 
“These assertions,’ says Dr. Snedden, after 
quoting a brilliant passage of a present-day 
educator, “are not, so far as I am aware, sup- 
ported by any evidence anywhere.” To others 
he answers, “incomplete and misleading’ 
perplexing ambiguity” or “bewildering” or 
“oood but—-’ and so on, inviting the various 
enthusiasts to put their feet on the ground and 
answer a few questions. 

The whole delightful book reminds one of the 
prayer meeting in which the brethren, filled 
with “the power,” made their testimony. 

“T’ve been travellin’ to the kingdom of heaven 
on a grand steamboat fifteen miles an hour!” 

“T’ve been goin’ to glory on an express train, 
forty miles an hour!” 

A hard-headed Snedden-like woman got up 
and testified, “I’ve been trudgin’ on in de ways 
of de Lord on foot. 
fast goin’ travellers better take care they don’t 
bust their bilers.” 

Why so much fuss, asks the professor, over 
making the child-centered school like the child- 
life outside? If the school has any excuse for 
its expensive existence it would seem as though 
it should give the worth-while things not likely 
to be had in the child-world outside. 

The reason the young girl teaching the kin- 
dergarten is not interfered with is because legis- 
latures, school boards and executives don’t know 
what kindergartens are for. 

Do the promoters of the progressive schools 
have any conception of where they are really 
going, or what outcomes are expected? 


’ Lad 
or.” 3 


Seems to me some o’ these 
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We are smothered with pious generalizations. 
When we try to give them concrete application 
we are baffled. 

It seems hard for the idealists to realize the 
Each fulfils 
a mission, but to make play of those selections 
of the world’s work that are for contingent, ex- 
trinsic or derived values, to give them the play 


difference between work and play. 


quality of seeking immediate satisfaction ob- 
livious to remote ends, is a wicked waste. 

The learnings of the children can be left to 
develop naturally like the grasses or shrubs of 
the wilderness, or they can be controlled and 
guided toward eivilized human ends like domes- 
ticated grains and fruits. 

What are the proper functional values of the 
studies in our high schools? The question at 
once elicits answers of faith or belief, aeccord- 
ing to the answerer’s acquired prepossessions. 
That’s all. Millions of Chinese have faith in 
the healing virtues of fossils. 

As to 


those who freely use the phrase are in reality 


high-school training for leadership, 
lending themselves to the soporifie effects of 
mythieal coneeptions deriving from medieval 
habits of mind. 

So runs this critical examination of a variety 
of current problems of coordinating purposes 
It is full of meat 
Like a guide coming upon a troop 


and methods in education. 
and spice. 
of travelers who have lost their way this unemo- 
tional writer urges to make up your mind what 
vour goal is, whether you really have justifieca- 
tion in going there, and then to watch your step. 


THE CLASSIC HORN-BLOWER 

MrxinG into all sorts of Roman society, at- 
tending weddings, funerals and sessions of the 
senate, tripping to Athens, to scattered country 
villas, conversing with every one of prominence 
in the decaying republic, Gaston Delayen* 
takes you with him into an intimate but dis- 
criminating aequaintance with the chief of Latin 
orators. 

Not from lack of moral precepts aplenty did 
the often wobbly great man fall into contempti- 
bilities. The oracle told him at the beginning 
of his career that he must make his own con- 
science, and not the opinion of the populace, the 
Delayen, ‘‘Cicero,’’? Translated from 
E. P. Dutton and 
$4.00. 


3 Gaston 
the French by Farrell Symons. 
Company, New York. 303 pp. 
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guide of his life. In a period of unbridled jp- 
dulgence, Cicero was no whit behind the fashion 
in composing essays on morals. 

Winning prizes in his oratorical contests at 
Athens, Cicero, on his return asked Cato how 
those triumphs had impressed the Romans. 

What a stab the old man gave him by asking, 
“What, Cicero, have you been away?” 

Rarely has any great man so often reminded 
his beneficiaries of the things he has done for 
them. He was unendurable with conceit. The 
voluminous correspondence of his which has 
been preserved reveals that Cicero really be- 
lieved himself the center of events, that the uni- 
verse revolved around his personality, that 
everything taking place in the Roman world 
and even in the realm of nature manifested 
itself solely to confirm or destroy the glory of 
his consulship. The excessive praise bestowed 
on himself in and out of season, says Plutarch, 
and his constant boasting, which wounded all 
who heard him, had won him the envy and 
hatred of many. He certainly did not practice 
the precepts of Confucius that we should never 
speak good or ill of ourselves—good, for no one 
will believe us; ill, for we will be believed too 
readily. Poor old misser! He couldn’t guess 
who would be on top in the bloody and bewil- 
dering mess of Roman polities. Victim of fre- 
quent terrors he would retreat to some out-ol- 


the-way place, passing whole days in weeping, 
reproaching himself with having lived too long, 
and speaking of nothing but suicide. 

But he had searcely ever felt pity. 
too much a Roman to grieve over other people’s 


He was 


troubles. 

In the trial of Milo, the great orator who in 
the Catiline affair had never shown fear was 
seized with a panie that paralyzed all his fae- 
ulties. The listeners booed and hissed him. The 
ushers restored some sort of order. He driv- 
elled a long defense. The judges yawned. The 
power of the great orator was gone. 

In the struggle between Caesar and Pompey, 
Cicero knew not which side to take. He guessed 
wrong and declared for Pompey. 


MEAN AND MANLY 
Toward his first wife Terentia, he was 4s 
wobbly as in polities. After a period of ful- 
some praise he repudiated her on uncredited 
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charges and, at sixty-one, married his secretary, 
a young girl of both beauty and fortune. 

Even in the Roman riot of repudiations, di- 
vorees and remarriages, the old man’s conduct 
was sharply eriticized and cited in ridicule of 
his numerous moral maxims. “To do wrong of 
any kind,” he was fond of quoting Metellus, “‘is 
characteristic of the evil-minded; to do good 
when there is no danger indicates the common 


W 


person; but to do good when it is dangerous 


marks the real man.” 

He had eulogized Brutus; he changed to 
Caesar and made him the object of publie ad- 
himself by excusing 
But in 
case of Antony he guessed wrong again and got 
himself listed among the Hiding 
in the woods, he was eaught by the hired as- 
sassins and, saying calmly to them, “I am not 
ignorant that I was born to die,” he yielded his 


miration, while consoling 
flattery on the ground of safety first. 


proscribed. 


life to their swords. 

Lawyer Delayen’s biography, embellished 
with confirmatory quotations, awarded the 
Montyon prize by the French Academy, lauded 
by President Poinearé, has the rare vitality that 
projects you into the time and scenes of its 
You become an intimate of the noted 
Roman. Mr. 
Symons’s translation is smooth, flowing, nat- 
The book will hold you on 


story. 
His aequaintanees are yours. 


ural and vivacious. 
every page. 

The contrast between this biography and the 
one-sided laudations of the school editions of 
Cicero is startling. For two hundred years the 
American schoolmaster has been painting the 
heroie side of three Latin writers—Caesar, Cic- 
ero and Vergil. Admiration needs sturdy prop- 
ping for American boys and girls who spend 
more time upon these Romans than is given to 
any other three men of history. My neighbor, 
who teaches Latin in the high school, tells me 
that the development of attitudes, interests, mo- 
tives, ideals and appreciations is an ultimate aim 
of this study, now that the terrible testers have 
diseredited the old claim of mental discipline 
and better command of English. Lord, what 
attitudes, interests, motives, ideals and appreci- 
ations ean an American get out of these three 
creatures of a corrupt and selfish society, cruel, 
unscrupulous, pleasure-loving, libidinous and 
Then speaks Kilpatrick: “Eduea- 


predatory ? 
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tion has vaccinated itself against thinking and 
traitorously sold out to the past.” 


MASTERLY TELLING 

Tacitus, says Greek Professor Woodhouse, 
of the University of Sydney, Australia, had his 
His domi- 
nant interest in the human spirit made him akin 
to the greatest of the Greeks from Homer down. 
He is compact of poetry. His histories are the 
delight and despair of all generations. With 
much thought and love Professor Woodhouse 
translates the third book of the histories. With 
old and dignified words, with a flowing style of 
distinct beauty, with a pictorial skill in narra- 
tion that paints the old scenes with lifelike 


real heart in psychology and ethies. 


movement and color, the translator follows his 
classie author through the march of the Danube 
legions to Rome to depose the glutton emperor 
Vitellius. Page by page, the Latin text is 
faced with the English rendition, the whole 
done into a volume singularly pleasing to hand 
and eye. 
KNOWLEDGE UNITS 

To epitomize history, science and literature, 
Barnes and Noble are bringing out books at a 
hundred and forty pages or so as aids to review 
and in preparation for examinations. The first 
of this series® of college outline books analyzes 
history by means of paragraphs supplied with 
satch headings, the whole period divided into 
chapters, each beginning with a block of se- 
A full index makes reference 


lected dates. 


easy. 


NO WOOL OVER THESE EYES 

THE lessons of the past more than its mere 
facts, what Aristotle makes us think rather than 
what he thought, are of importance, begins Dr. 
Messenger, dean of Idaho University’s school 
of education, offering a new review of school- 
ing. It is a book for a one-term course in 
teacher training and for use in reading circles. 
Edueation, up to the Middle Ages, is described 

4W. J. Woodhouse, ‘‘The Fight for an Em- 
pire.’’ Angus and Robinson, Publishers to the 
University of Sydney, Australia. 173 pp. $1.50. 

5 Henry Wilson Littlefield, ‘‘ Europe 1500-1848. ’’ 
Barnes and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
142 pp. 75 cents. 

6 J. Franklin Messenger, ‘‘ An Interpretative His- 


tory of Education.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 387 pp. $2.00. 
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with emphasis on aim, content and method. As 
leaders begin to emerge, Dean Messenger re- 
vives such of their work as bears on present 
He confirms their theories by pres- 
Part III reviews the beginning 
he draws 
“We 


have come,” says the dean, “to the point where 


problems. 
ent instances. 
from which 


of American education 


entertainment, inspiration and warning. 


we must recognize that education is not a char- 
ity but a vastly important provision of the 
country to preserve and perfect democracy.” 
Forward-looking statesmen, after the revo- 
lution, stressed this manfully, but schools went 
on using, as they are still prone to do, the same 
text-books, and holding the old prerevolution- 
ary aims. Schools lag behind human _ needs. 
The text-books get no farther along than the 
date of publieation. School tends to put teach- 
into a statie state of mind. The saving factor 
of education is that it is not confined to school. 
Insisting upon changes parallel with the na- 
tion’s life, Dr. Messenger cites the work of 
Mason, Sheldon, Parkes, Payne, Harris, Hall, 
Eliot, 
time and opposed. 
tinctive movements and tells us we are not do- 
ing nearly so well as we know how. The hope- 
ful sign is the jolting of many teachers out of 
Our 
A mathematical 


Russell and Hanus, each ahead of his 


He dips into all the dis- 


dogmatism and complacency. present 
bugaboo is scientifie style. 
formula looks impressive and seems to throw 
The 
method of research is often more emphasized 
than the result of it. The becomes a 


fetish; ideals, for that they can’t be measured, 


validity upon trivialities or absurdities. 
norm 


The eurse of education has been 
The normal curves 


are taboo. 
the relapse into formalism. 


will git you if you don’t watch out. 


OLD MASTERS 
Dr. REISNER’s series of education elassies, 
coming from the press of the MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, will include studies of Come- 
nius, Locke, eighteenth-century French liberals, 
Pestalozzi, Mann, Barnard, Francis Parker and 
Women educators, Benjamin Franklin, 
Dr. Eby’ selects pertinent 


Loyola. 
are already out. 
educational writings of Luther, Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen, Calvin, Knox and the Anabaptists. 

7 Frederick Eby, ‘‘ Early Protestant Educators.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 312 pp. 


$2.25. 
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The author’s design is to facilitate the yse 
of source material in __history-of-educatioy 
courses. He selects from the writings of his 
worthies such things as by similarity or con- 
trast aid breadth of view and eontribute pro- 
fessional scholarship for teachers of to-da 
For example, the sturdy Luther exhorts: “|; 
labor is irksome to the schoolmaster, as w: 
often see, dismiss him and get another who y 


not shrink from duty. 


WOMEN WHO WON 
WILLYSTINE GOODSELL introduces you to three 
interesting women.’ She shows you handsom 
and charming Mrs. Emma Willard avoiding tly 
old-fashioned terror in disciplining her girls. 
harden the youngster’s de- 


Emma _ wouldn’t 


fense reaction by blame. She disarmed her } 
praising good qualities and then suggesting 
that the misdeameanor in question was not 
all consistent with the rest of so fine a girl. 
You will enjoy the cleverness of the young 
woman apostle of fair play in education. She 
knew that public appeal from a platform would 
give her the name of blue stocking and ruin her 
for 


ot 


chances of getting endowments girls’ 


schools. She wrote appealing speeches for de- 
livery by ministers, lawyers and platform spell- 
She trained the teachers for her suc- 
cessive schools. She set up a normal school in 
Athens for the nation newly escaping from 
the Turkish yoke. She threw herself into the 
school-betterment campaign of Henry Barnard 


binders. 


in Connecticut. 

Author Goodsell makes the story of Mrs. 
Willard, of Catherine Beecher and of Mary 
Lyon lively and engaging. She amplifies each 
with short, typical selections from the educa- 
tional writings of her heroines. 


LEARNING TO WALK 
For facts and principles in guiding the physi- 
eal growth and mental development of very 
young children, the University of Minnesota 
selects 25 infants and studies them from birth 


The first volume resulting 
standing, 


during two years.® 
from this study considers sitting, 


8 Willystine Goodsell, ‘‘Pioneers of Women’s 


McGraw-Hill 


995 


Po.cv. 


Education in the United States.’’ 
Book Company, New York. 311 pp. os 
9Mary M. Shirley, ‘‘The First Two Years. 
Vol. I. University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 

apolis. 227 pp. $2.00. 








Measure- 


cree 


ping, walking and baby play. 
charts, photographs, summaries, con- 
put a wealth of accurate detail into 


nts 
sions, 


eonvenient form. 


KNOWS YOUTH 

PROFESSOR BOLTON taps us teachers on the 
shoulder, remarking, “In all your hurry and 
crowding subjeet upon subject, better think of 
. fact that knowing your boy is as necessary 
as knowing your books.” His study’? of the 
means of developing youth physically, mentally 
aud for service to the world draws upon the 
accepted conclusions of experimenting educa- 
ors and is tempered by a sane judgment of 
iow far the sehool ean go into certain fields. 
instanee, Dr. Bolton advises, don’t eall 


There’s a 


For 
ality teaching by that name. 
prejudice against it, a hook-up with disputed 
religious doetrines. -Call your morality and 
character-teaching “training for citizenship.” 
There’s no outspoken prejudice against that. 
The trend of the book through presentations of 
the characteries of adolescence, its physical and 
mental traits, its emotions, imitations and in- 
telligenee, is toward the paramount objectives 
education, chief of which is 
character, that is, morality, citizenship. His 
long chapter, “Youth and Crime,” is a clarion 
for immediate awakening of the high-school 
managers on the road to everywhere except to- 
ward the goal originally set by the men who 
The most of 
the high-school and eollege curriculum presents 
To reach char- 


of high-school 


made edueation a state coneern. 


knowledge as intellectual facts. 
acter we must teach with an evident stress on 
human values and general, not individual, wel- 
The highly attractive study of mathe- 
maties has no inherent morality, nor has science, 


Tare 


nor art, nor musie, nor athletics, nor extra-cur- 
riculars, nor manual training. But all great 
literature attempts to bias one toward higher 
History as chronology, 
names, dates, events, is naught. Rich ethical 
values are possible in history if taught with the 
proper motive. Civies certainly has helped lit- 
tle. Memorizing the constitution, knowing the 
machinery of demoeraey, ean result in as clever 
masters of corruption as now give the United 


and nobler striving. 


; Frederick Elmer Bolton, ‘‘ Adolescent Educa- 
ge The Maemillan Company, New York. 506 
pp. $3.00. 
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States unenviable precedence among bad gov- 
ernments. Discussion of rights and wrongs 
around us, Judgments upon civic morality, an 
enlightened political conscience, the will to 
make polities purer must be the aim of civies. 
But actual participation in publie welfare, now, 
while accepting the real sacrifice and generosity 
of every citizen whose earnings support the 
schools, is necessary. A growing spirit of de- 
mocracy in the schools has brought both suc- 
cessful and disappointing experiments in self- 
government. In its failure the cause does not 
lie in the idea but in unintelligent guidance or 
neglect. Without pupil participation in the 
management of the school community a real 
understanding of our American system is im- 
possible. 

This gives you an idea of Brother Bolton’s 
He is ahead, but not at all beyond be- 
He is sympathetie with 
He is undisap- 


temper. 
ing eaught up with. 
youth, schools and teachers. 
pointed, though experienced, and is full of a 
well-nourished confidence for the realization of 
the goal he sets before the schools. 


DIRECT ACTION 

Artist SINDELAR took me for dinner to the 
Salmagundi Club, where unfrozen gentlemen 
sit at a common mess table. Something turned 
the talk toward 
himself with deep regret, “If only they had told 
me when I was in school what it was all about!” 

It was surprising how many of these educated 
They and 
many a man of forty years would praise the 
Laidlaws for their orientation primer prepared 
by Doctors Hill and Mosher for immediate con- 


school. Sindelar expressed 


diners expressed the same regret. 


sumption by junior-high-school students." 
Among very attractive pictures and test exer- 
cises that get under the skin is a wealth of 
persuasive text on the present indispensability 
of life and work purposes and planning, the 
kind of leisure that counts, the offerings of 
high schools, the extra-curriculars, and how to 
study. Then follow short and catchy chapters 
on the separate studies that make up the usual 
high-school courses. Superintendents who or- 
ganize recruiting campaigns with intent to give 
the community more citizens who have taken 
11Clyde M. Hill, Raymond D. Mosher, ‘‘ Mak- 


ing the Most of High School.’’ Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago. 288 pp. 96 cents. 
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full benefit of its educational opportunities will 


find large help here. 


HOME HAPPINESS 


Proressor Mary MarrHews’ treatise! on 


felicity has come into its second 


It is full of happy pictures. 


domestic 
edition already. 
Besides much upon the preparation of food and 
selection and care of clothing, it includes en- 
tertaining in the home, the picnic luncheon, 
the care of an invalid, candy making, care of 
It is 
a book for beginners and covers an entire course. 
world do move. 


the baby, the preschool child, and so on. 
It makes me realize how the 
In 1902 my then lord and master, Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, reprimanded me because one 
of our Washington Irving High School publica- 
tions depicted gymnasium girls in knickerbock- 
ers. The frontispiece of this book, written in 
Purdue University and published in prudish 
Boston, is a photograph of a bevy of girls in 


trousers, right outdoors! 


TEACHING THE GROWN-UPS 


BROOKLYN, city of churches, homes and 
schools, remains distinctive in spite of thirty 
years and more absorption into a greater me- 
tropolis. Old New York Manhattan. 
But Brooklyn never lost her good name. Her 
cooperative civie service is distinguished. Her 


in a 


became 


adventure in adult education blossoms 
book.'® It contains the study of the adult popu- 
lation, its interests, aspirations and educational 
needs, training for commerce and industry, 
vacational guidance, culture, parental informa- 
tion, social and political knowledge, clubs and 
unions. What Brooklyn here writes down as 
the result of her conference on adult education 


is applicable to other cities and towns. 


THE WORKER EDUCATING HIMSELF 
Discussion, remarks Marius Hansome, quot- 

ing and approving Walter Bagehot, breaks 

down the yoke of fixed custom, tends to give a 


premium to intelligence, undermines prejudice, 


yromotes tolerance toward experiment: the es- 
] 


sentials to a democratie civilization. In a stately 


volume't Dr. Hansome reviews the educational 


Lockwood Matthews, ‘‘ Elementary 


12 Mary 
Little, Brown and Company, 


Home Economics.’’ 
Boston. 623 pp. $1.50. 

18 Frank Lorimer, Editor, 
Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area.’’ 
millan Company, New York. 245 pp. 


‘*The Making of 
The Mac- 
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aims and accomplishments of working men and 
women and others who see the vital necessity of 
social literacy for all mankind. Apart froy 
the high informative value of this text, never 
so needed as now, its consolidation of this later 
advance with the whole body of human improye- 
ment is masterly. Dr. Hansome is lecturer oy 
sociology at Columbia University, student o{ 
workers’ education abroad, delegate to world 
conferences, and intimate of Giddings, Melvyer, 
Lindsay and Ross. Without truculence or com- 
plaint, broad-minded, confident and determined, 
he reviews the cooperative political, cultural 
and altruistic emphasis of present workers’ in- 
stitutions, discussing their problems and map 


ping their future. 


LIBRARY INFORMATION 

THE school’s silent partner continues its ac- 
tive assistance. The American Library Associ- 
ation’s contribution this month is two books." 
One is a list of twentieth century French books, 
recommended for American libraries. The 
titles are grouped according to departments of 
knowledge. There are frequent appraisals. 

The school library yearbook has a compila- 
tion of laws and standards for school libraries, 
departmental rulings summarized by states, ac- 
counts of training agencies, a special report on 
high-school service, a buxom bibliography, di- 
rectories of school libraries and of members 0! 
the school library branch of the national asso- 
ciation. 

VIRILE SPEECH 

CHAIRMAN KaAwne’s first book on speechi'® is a 
jump into self-activity for the student and as 
snappy a succession of exercises as a live ser- 
geant would wish to give to make his squad 
Get your paper and pencil. Sit 
Set down your skills 


good and fit. 
down, alone, undisturbed. 
or abilities; on the other side write your faults. 
Don’t know any? Ask your father, mother, 
sister, brother, relatives, friends, enemies, teacli- 
ers. Diagnosis, my boy! That’s what medicine, 

14Marius Hansome, ‘‘World Workers’ Edue: 
tional Movements.’’ Columbia University Press, 
New York. 594 pp. $5.00. : 

15 Charles Cestre and others, ‘‘ French Books for 
American Libraries.’’ 53 pp. 65 cents. Educa: 
tion Committee, ‘‘Fourth Yearbook for Schoo! 
Libraries.’’ 277 pp. $2.50. American Librar 
Association, Chicago. ; 

16 Edwin A. Kane, ‘‘ Your Speech.’’ Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 
141 pp. 80 cents. 
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engineering, business, teaching, every produc- 

tive process, banks on nowadays. 
In this way Author Kane starts. 
some of the newest, most business-like re- 


He pushes 


quirements you have seen in any text-book. 
He sounds like the managing editor who knows 
what he wants and how to say so. The tools, the 
surrounding interferences, the cost and cure of 
carelessness, remembering names, telephoning, 
tests, courtesy, writing messages, muscular mo- 

in, the conscious eye, labor-saving devices, the 
critical ear, attention, are some of the topies 
surprising In a book on speech but driven by 
craftsman Kane so snugly into the structure of 
his teaching that you see they are indispensable, 
especially when he eaps them with quotations 
from the good and great. On every page is 
the “chore,” whieh is a direct command to do 


hat the page has demonstrated should be done. 


Without padding, with the air of one whose 
fifteen years of teaching oral English have 
taught him what’s what, Master Kane has done 


here a very virile piece of work. 


HANDSOME ENGLISH 

We designate Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, 
head of the department of English, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, our official selector of material 
for general reading. She has the many-sided 
taste essential for such a post. 
when you get her Book of Essays!’ introduc- 
ng high-school and college students to complete 
samples of the best of English literature dur- 
Poe on composition, 


You will agree 


ing three hundred years. 
A. Huxley on Holland, Bradford on biography, 
Bacon on friendship, Dunsany on nowadays, 
thirty-five masterpieces, old and new, and the 
collector’s breezy introduction are done into a 


book soothing to the hand and eye. 


HONEST DEBATING 

Now comes a book on debating’® that doesn’t 
evade the Wilsonian, Rooseveltian abhorrence 
of school exercises that allow students to at- 
tempt making the worse appear the better rea- 
Carl Miller insists that sincerity and a 
high ideal of honor are too important, in the 
citizenry schools must aim at, to allow a boy 


son, 


‘Blanche Colton Williams, ‘‘A Book of Es- 
says.’’? D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 


388 pp. $2.00. 
*§ Carl G. Miller, ‘‘Argumentation and De- 
bate.’’ Charles Secribner’s Sons, New York. 230 


pp. $1.20. 
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or girl to argue on a side in which he does not 
believe. With the development of integrity as 
one of the aims of school debating the author 
writes his manual with this and the following 
other objectives of practice: influencing others 
to true belief, accuracy, reliability, breadth, in- 
terest in public questions, polities, civie better- 
ment, personal value to society, toleration and 
good citizenship in general. Instructor Miller, 
scorning appeals to prejudice, passion, class 
spirit and cheap tricks, sets out to teach you to 
argue like a gentleman. With text, illustrations 
and working projects, he covers practically and 
entertainingly the principles and good usages 
of publie argument. 


DRAMA EVEN IN THE COUNTRY 

Wuat particularly appeals in Mary Russell’s 
book,!® quite apart from her finished and lucid 
treatment of the essentials of learning, rehearsal, 
make-up, lighting, scenery and related matters, 
is her penetration into the large value of dra- 
matie participation by common folks. Espee- 
ially sympathetie is Lady Mary for the people 
They have the race-old cray- 
They are lured to the 
The rural church 


in the country. 
ing for self-expression. 
city in search of recreation. 
and school may have a great happiness in put- 
ting into drama the best ideas, both religious 
and secular. The spirit of refinement, artistry 
and cheer, with which Miss Russell lists church 
and school plays, pageants, children’s service 
and anniversary festivals, the workable schemes 
for accessories and the entire performance, 
make her book remarkably valuable. 


WHY SLEEP IN ENGLISH CLASSES? 

Proressor Ropert CRAWFORD’? asks and an- 
swers questions that have vexed college and 
high-school students for half a century. Why 
is writing English so dull a task? It ought to 
be one of the brightest games in the world. 
School makes it a drudgery. When experienced 
writers serve as judges in college literary con- 
tests they are amazed at the monotonous sim- 
ilarity of the products and at the far-off themes 
selected. One judge protested, “I’d rather read 
what this young chap thinks of his father than 
how the boy regards Byron.” 


19Mary M. Russell, ‘‘Producing Your Own 
Plays.’’ Richard R. Smith, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 139 pp. $2.00. 

20 Robert P. Crawford, ‘‘The Magazine Article.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 340 pp. 
$3.00. 
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When I worked in the Washington Irving 
High School our young hopefuls were lured 
into a prize contest producing essays on Rob- 
ert Fulton. The excellent English department 
of the school took charge. We received a small 
share of the awards. Later, another newspaper 
et Lincoln as the theme of a similar project. 
We relieved the hard-worked English teachers 
of responsibility this time. We used our as- 
sembly periods as occasions for informal dis- 
When these 
youngsters warmed up to telling the truth about 
the 
crust of English teaching melted off and some 


Nobody 


should anywhere write, “Abraham Lincoln was 


cussions of the great emancipator. 


what they thought interesting, academic 


surprising conclusions came out. 
born”; no fact should be given except as the 
writer made it illustrate a meaning; no one 
should attempt directly to instruct the reader, 
but always to interest him. These beliefs, mind 
you, were evolved by children aged fourteen to 
free of academic 


eighteen and, for the time, 


traditions. We skimmed the cream of the con- 
test prizes and were rewarded by an enthusi- 
astic editorial praising the wonderful Wash- 
ington-Irving English staff. 

Dr. Crawford is appalled at the astonishingly 
little evidence that the students of to-day are 
pushed into the pressing problems of the world 
and trained to use the observant, critical and 
understanding eye which their training is sup- 
posed to give. 

Readers of Allen Osear Hansen’s “American 
Edueation in the Eighteenth Century” will, by 
this lament, be reminded of the efforts of Frank- 
lin, Jefferson and a group of other statesmen, 
to get a system of public education aiming at 
Dr. 
civic, social intelligence and ability. 


what Crawford finds lacking: political, 
The schol- 
arship which the present author finds eriti- 
cized by broad thinkers as isolated from present 
needs could hardly be more vigorously decried 
than it was by Dr. Rush, Governor Sullivan, 
and Supreme Court Justice Chipman, in 1789. 
“It is worthless for a democracy,” cried Noah 
Webster. 
the scholastie tradition and to educate for civie 
These worthies insisted that most 
of the teachers for the public be drawn from 


“We need,” said Chipman, “to break 
progress.” 


those expert in economics, government and 
polities. 
Dr. Crawford finds the American magazine 


the most efficient medium for availing society 
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of the aid of educational institutions: 


read by millions; it is not hurried into 


inaccuracies of the newspaper; it is perus 
with greater leisure. 

Dr. Crawford studies hundreds of magazines. 
finds the essence of acceptability in their stuf. 
quotes their editors to back up his thesis that ; 
thorough master of the art of writing gets no 
where unless what he has to say fills the presen: 
need. The book is itself an example of 


principles advocated: intensely interesting 


timely, direct, conerete, illustrative 


“snappy.” He puts the horse before the cart, 
He has given his “how to write 


dose of “why” and “what.” 
SENDING STORIES HOME?! 
Every week during Lent the First Congreg 
tional Church of Hyde Park, Massachusetts, 


sends into every home having children unde: 


” a stimulating 


twelve years old three mimeographed bedtime 
stories. Some tales are tried-and-true favorites 
some are new, written with the thought of pres 
ent needs and mindful of the habits and hun- 
gers of children. The pastor asks the parents 
to tell one story each night, letting the children 
retell and dramatize it next night. In the week 
day school of the church or in the Sunday 
school or in the junior church, the stories are 
retold and talked about. 

Margaret Eggleston has selected fifty of thes 
and printed them in an attractive volume. She 
has supplied a topical index, indicating what 
tales are conducive to courtesy, dependabilit 
helpfulness, generosity, loyalty, obedience, and 
so forth. “Perhaps,” remarks Author Egg! 
ton, “the bedtime hour is the most precious ot 
the day for the mother. When the story has 


been told, its uplifting thought may quietly 
glide into the child’s mind and push out the less 
It may do 


its subeonscious work while the little one 1s 


desirable impressions of the day. 


asleep.” 

When a child says, “tell me a story,” whether 
he is three or thirteen, why not give him some- 
thing with good healthy nourishment in | 
There is enough cynicism, selfishness and bar- 
barity in the literature of the day to make it 
worth while to offer what is designed to build a 
stout moral fiber. 

So here are tales of newsboys, chickens, dogs, 

21 Margaret W. Eggleston, ‘‘Fifty Stories for 


the Bedtime Hour.’’ Richard R. Smith, New York. 
149 pp. $1.50. 
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parties, the sea, the Bible stories and 


day 

os of good-hearted people, of whom the 

ld has many yet. 

You ean do a good turn for your friends who 
e children by recommending this collection. 

rhe teachers who are always looking for fresh 


ial of this sort will welcome this assort- 


GENERAL SCIENCE WORK BOOK 


To guide the learning process so that every 


pupil may work at his full eapacity, Ralph 
Watkins. professor of education, and Ralph 
Bedell, teacher of general science, have made an 
ndividual workbook.?? Besides the working 
exercises the authors intersperse summaries of 


facts and prineiples to be remembered. 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 
Tue actual course in science given to children 
the fourth grade of the University of Chi- 
eago’s elementary school is in print.?° 
Science, there, is to lead to observation, atti- 
tude, acquaintance with the method of science, 
and to develop study habits. A preliminary 
chapter for the teacher explains experimenta- 
tion, reading, games, trips, construction, gar- 
dening, making notes and is followed by the 
lessons given. 


EVERY-DAY PHYSICS 

CoverING the first 49 experiments recom- 
mended by the college entrance board, adding 
many new tests of every-day appliances, Dr. 
Carleton Lynde’s manual?* covers the six main 
divisions of school physies, shows how to test 
gas and oil ranges, various refrigerating de- 
and electrie household articles. With 
crisp illsutrations, forms of reports and needed 
advice to the young experimenter, the book is a 


Viees 


neat and attraetive directory. 


BETTER BUSINESS 
AFTER nine years of service, Lyon’s book on 
jisiness?> appears in its third edition. During 


_ =? Ralph K. Watkins, Ralph C. Bedell, ‘‘ Learn- 
ing and Test Activities in General Science.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 184 pp. 60 
ents. 

*’ Bertha M. Parker, ‘‘Introductory Course in 
Science for Intermediate Grades.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 129 pp. $1.25. 

**Carleton John Lynde, ‘‘A Laboratory Course 
in Everyday Physies.’?? The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 205 pp. $1.00. 

_* Leverett S. Lyon, ‘‘ Education for Business.’’ 
University of Chieago Press. 586 pp. $3.50. 
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these years the civic obligations of the business 
man have been more widely recognized. Ser- 
vice clubs have perfumed commerce with high 
social principles. More than technical skill is 
aimed at by the school classes. Author Lyon 
built his book on the theory that business is 
publie service. 

What is What 
wants? How does it fit into the functions of 
education in a democracy? What 
ture? These questions are answered at length. 


The approach to curriculum making is dis- 


business ? does it say it 


is its eul- 


eussed. There are surveyed the agencies which 
educate for business the work of high schools 
and junior colleges, continuation schools, eve- 
ning schools and the training and supervision 
of business teachers. The author is not satis- 
fied: he radiates reform and supplies definite 


means. 


GETTING AND KEEPING JOBS 

AN abundance of big-brother advice marks 
Edward Gallagher’s talks to boys and girls on 
getting on.2° Happy-go-lucky days for Amer- 
ica are played out. 
tunity, are gone. 
brains and persistence is necessary than when 
Gallagher’s essay, in- 


Free land, boundless oppor- 
A higher degree of will, 


your fathers were boys. 
tended for classroom use, stresses self-study of 
aptitudes, correction of the childish hopes of 
being a bareback rider or a movie star, knowl- 
edge of the requirements of different occupa- 
tions, the inevitable dependence on sterling 
character, attention to school duties, continued 
investigation of demand and supply and the 
satisfaction of doing your best. 


EDUCATION OF AN ENGINEER 

CONSIDERING the general run of boys, every 
high school is likely to have a good many who 
will find an electrical and mechanical engineer’s 
own story?’ full of interest and profit. William 
Emmet, familiarly known in the world of dy- 
namos, steam engines and electrical power of 
all sorts, sets down the things he has seen and 
done, the interesting people he has met from 
his boyhood days to the present. Often he 
wished he had a higher quality of brains than 
he thought he possessed. As he found himself 

26 Edward J. Gallagher, ‘‘ Vocational Guidance 
and Suecess.’? The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 201 pp. $1.20. 

27 William LeRoy Emmet, ‘‘ Autobiography of an 


Engineer.’’ Fort Orange Press, Albany, New 
York. 213 pp. $2.00. 
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getting farther along than the makers of bril- 
liant class records he came to believe that the 
necessity of working harder with a moderate 
grade of intelligence is better for a man than 
to be endowed with brilliant mentality. As ex- 
perience widens the philosophic Emmet grows 
surer of this and at times boasts that he has an 
an ordinary mind and is glad of it. Europe, 
with all its much praised education, is behind 
America in scientific and machine progress. 
Mr. Emmet finds that the old-world depends 
too much on learned doctors and fails to con- 
sider the possibilities of the man of little edu- 
The aim of the average European is to 
The average American expects 
to do something. We comb the ranks of the un- 
educated thousands to find men with native abil- 
ity to design labor-saving machines. We make 
it easy for any of them to aequire an influence 


eation. 


be somebody. 


greater than that of the less able and more 
learned doctor whom custom places on a ped- 
“T am a doctor,’ continues the demo- 
I’m 
than 


estal. 
eratic William, “but no one calls me that. 
glad of it. I'd called ‘Bill’ 
‘Doctor.’ ” 

In the United States Naval Academy he 
studied the stiff mathematics required. After 
spending a lifetime in engineering operations 
of the most complicated kind, never failing to 
get the exact quantitative information for 
everything he undertook to do, he seldom used 
anything beyond the simplest slide-rule arith- 
Higher mathematics he has found of 
He has employed 
experts to make caleulations. But only those 
who constantly have the higher mathematies at 
their fingers’ ends can use it without waste of 
time. Few people whose minds are occupied 
with complicated and difficult affairs can keep 
a good mathematical facility. It is necessarily 
an ability for specialists. “I once read,” he 
says, “an article by a distinguished English 


sooner be 


metic. 
prime value in other men. 


mathematician who had associated with engi- 
neers and had never known a good one who per- 
sonally used anything but the simplest mathe- 
maties.” 

All through Engineer Emmet’s book are 
flashes of comment on education. They appeal 
to the school man as coming direct from the 
outside world. They are spoken by a keen ob- 
server who has no axe to grind. He continu- 
ally tells you that he is an ordinary working 
man who has made good by personal investiga- 
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tion of alleged facts and by following an ex. 
How he fared 


at 
al 


periment to a conclusion. 
Annapolis and in the navy, how he went at low 
wages into the groping ranks of electric-power 
developer, how corrections and improvements 
had to be sneaked in without the knowledge of 
doubting Thomases higher up, how the author 
pushed the steam turbine as a substitute for the 
reciprocating engine and promoted electric 
drive for big ships, how he got into the project 
of power from mereury vapor, how it will save 
fuel costs—these and a fascinating succession 
of adventures, sports, studies and contacts with 
well-known men are set down in a plain con- 
versational style in refreshing contrast to some 
of the biographies with the overdone polish of 
the professional writer. It’s a good book for 
schoolboys and schoolmasters. 


FESTIVALS WITHOUT MONEY 

ADELAIDE LINNELL, who at Mankato makes 
musicians of the Minnesotans, is a cheery mis- 
sionary for the schools in the hard-up region. 
She writes?® of festivals in schools where dis- 
couragement from lack of funds chills the 
teacher’s hope of artistic recreation. Miss Lin- 
nell finds uncommon talent in the common peo- 
ple and inspires the ordinary teacher to bring 
it out. Festivals built on children’s own ideas 
and experiences, festivals centered upon legends, 
on history, on nursery tales, festivals of good- 
will, are her theme. She makes it enticing. 
She gives it realization by means of numerous 
plays and pageants completely outlined. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
Two American publishers have 
brought out John Henry Newman’s “Idea of a 
University.” The Cambridge University Press 
supplies a new edition?® for England. Editor 
Yardley gives a spirited account of the rebel- 
lion against old university methods of the Ben- 
thamite campaigns, and prepares the reader for 
the place of Newman in educational reform. 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND JOYS 

THE index to children’s plays, for which 
schools and churches have the American Li- 
brary Association to thank, has come out in & 


‘¢The School Festival.’’ 
New York. 124 pp 


recently 


28 Adelaide Linnell, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25. 

29 May Yardley, editor, ‘‘Select Disecurse from 
Newman’s Idea of a University.’’ University 
Press, Cambridge, England. The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. 164 pp. $1.00. 
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revised, enlarged edition.*° Compiler 

itt, who has expanded the list first made by 
Alice Hazeltine, has made available an indis- 
nensable reference book for the school library. 
First come four pages on books on play pro- 
ductions; then, costuming, puppet shows, folk- 


dances and singing plays; then, a great list of 


plays, 164 pages, each selection deseribed as to 


its story, its number of characters and so forth. 
There is, also, a grouping of titles suitable to 
anniversaries aud holidays, and to special 
drives, as health, safety, thrift, ete.; a long list 
of plays for eight or less characters, one of 
plays for nine or more, and a list for large 
These library folks know how to make 
indexes. You ean loeate, here, a play by author 
or by subject, and can find enough about it to 


vive you a decision as to using it or not. 


( asts. 


THE WHOLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Six years have passed since Leonard Koos, 
in “The Junior College Movement,’ gave a 
comprehensive view of that particular field. 
Walter Eells,3* editor of the Junior College 
Journal, than whom, ete., begins his handsome 
compendium with the note that since 1925 the 
number of junior more than 
doubled. Before ’25 no university gave a course 
and adminis- 


colleges has 


for junior eollege instructors 
trators. In 1930 twenty universities gave such 
courses. This year more are organizing them. 
I find in Professor Eells’ work a judicious, for- 
tified, unperplexed, keen, far-sighted presenta- 
tion of the reasons for this type of college, its 
historical development, its present status, a 
classifieation, functions appraised, physical 
plant, curriculum, administration, instruction, 
publicity and catalogues, standard 
tests, student activities, and other particulars. 
His six eritieal chapters leading up to the 
future of the junior college make an essay of 
distinetive power. If this book should get into 
the hands of the powerful opponents of the 
junior college, who are blocking the progress of 
it in certain communities, its advocacy of the 
plan in general may be offset by the stiff re- 
quirements set up for teaching of college grade. 
The faculty will do well to get it first. It will 

°° Aeola L. Hyatt, ‘‘Index to Children’s Plays.’’ 
American Library Association, Chicago. 214 pp. 


$2.50, 
*1 Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘The Junior College.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 883 pp. 


$4.00. 
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help set the house in order and disprove the 
charge that they are not maintaining any sort 


of college at all. 


MORE RADIO 
THE National Advisory Council’s Informa- 
tion Book No. 5*? is a report of a committee 
on engineering developments covering telephone 
broadeasting, television, wired radio, talkies in 
school and home, and allied matters. 


DAILY EXERCISES FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


WHEN George Kyte put out his “How to Su- 
pervise,” I ventured to tell you that his refer- 
ences to the backwardness of the superinten- 
dency was worth all the guff about the dignity 
of it that has flavored much of the educational 
literature of the past. The professor’s new 
work** might be Har- 
mony,” or “Tuning up Your School System.” 
It is, to be in style, a workbook. The author, 
in the University ot Michigan, has classes of 
superintendents with 
quizzed them on their supervisory troubles. The 


ealled “Exercises in 


experience. He has 
typical cases are collected and arranged here in 
the style of “What would you do when—?” A 
general procedure for all problems is suggested : 
get a clear-cut understanding of the difficulty; 
analyze it; think of previous ways out of sim- 
ilar troubles; read up; plan; apply. With se- 
lected references to available books each prob- 
lem is put as a moot. Initial organization; 


steering the supervisors; directing projects, 


drills, appreciation lessons, ete.; revising 
courses, dividing into groups; treatment of the 
progressive and of the hold-back teachers are 
put in such form as to make you feel like a su- 
perintendent on the spot. 

Now, George, your service to publie educa- 
tion will not be complete until you gather from 
these schoolmen pupils of yours, and put into 
a similar book, the most bothersome of all su- 
perintendent’s problems: how to steer the 
school board into paths of righteousness and 
how to keep it on the straight and narrow way. 
Nobody knows better than you how hard it is 
to organize and supervise a school system when 

32 Levering Tyson, editor, ‘‘Present and Im- 
pending Application of Radio and Allied Arts to 
Edueation.’’ National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Edueation. 60 E. 42nd Street, New York. 94 
yp. 

PFs George C. Kyte, ‘‘ Problems in School Super- 
vision.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 214 
pp. $1.60. 
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your bosses are perpetually itching to finger the 
pie. Before half an hour’s conversation with 
any superintendent, some of the most irritating 
and weird interferences with orderly manage- 
ment are mentioned in such detail and with so 
familiar earmarks that an organizer like you 
ean find 
specifie medicines that are indicated for treat- 


their common denominators and the 


ment. 

Want some chapter headings? 
What a school board knows. 
Teaching it education. 
Curbing “the teachers’ friend.” 

Board relatives in the schools. 
The job distributer. 

The burrower. 

The treasury watch-dog. 

The gossip receptacle. 

The mayor’s yes-men. 

The lady member. 

The backwash. 

Oh, come, professor, there’s so much adven- 
ture in all this that if you keep complaint out 
of it, but treat it with the detachment of a true 
scientist endowed with a scent for humor, you'll 
make a best seller and tone up the whole pro- 
fession. 

MEANS BUSINESS 

For simplicity, directness, construction from 
actual usages of large, prominent firms, for 
playing up the old familiar grammar teach- 
ing in new situations, for accepting new and 
effective changes in correspondence and adver- 
tising, for selection of exercises to correct errors 
reported as common, you will like “The Busi- 
ness Man’s English.’%* It is a well-done work- 
able text. 

LIFE AND MONEY SAVER 

Everypopy knows, says Dr. Cubberley, intro- 
dueing Dr. Scheidemann’s work,** that we are 
wasting much money because we do not suffi- 
ciently specialize teaching to fit the thousands 
of children who are realizing but a small per- 
centage of their edueational possibilities. What 
marks the inferior and the gifted children? 
What should be done for them is diseussed by 
the author, a psychologist and teacher, enrich- 

34 Wallace Bartholomew, Floyd Hurlbut, ‘‘The 
Business Man’s English, Written and Spoken.’’ 
The Maemillan Company, New York, 350 pp. 
$1.20. 

35 Norma V. Scheidemann, ‘‘ Psychology of Ex- 
ceptional Children.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 520 pp. $3.25. 
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ing her exposition by copious examples from 
history, biography and life. 
DRAWING FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
THREE each with 


rectangles of white paper 


envelopes, forty-eight 


>6 on which are crisp 
simple drawings, increasing in detail, make a 
course based on study of what very young chil- 
dren wish to draw. Boys, girls, animals, flow- 
ers, trees, Indians, automobiles and so on make 
a fascinating set. 
MANDATE 

ScHOOL people, because of long acquaintanee 
with Fannie Fern Andrews, as speaker and 
writer on citizenship and patriotism in schools, 
will expect from any book by her a practical 
Two 


presented in engaging style. 


Ulustrated with beautifully 


idealism 
brilliant volumes,*? 
clear, full page photographs, describing present 
One of the 


oldest, most recent, strangest and greatest prob- 


Palestine, enhance her reputation. 
b 


lems of history, as James Shotwell ealls it, is 
covered in attractive detail. 

Written with first-hand knowledge of the 
land and its administrators, documented with 
scrupulous and scholarly care, supplied with a 
wealth of picturesque incident, it is a revela- 
tion that has been verified, chapter by chapter, 
by scholars and statesmen. 

A mandate is an American concept. 
dent Wilson put it into the state system of the 
world, an idealistic substitute for a colony con- 
ducted mostly for the benefit of a sovereign 
country. He planned it as a bulwark against 
the exploitation of weaker peoples, a frontier 


Presi- 


of democracy in unfamiliar places, a temporary 
aid to enable a people to achieve self-govern- 
ment, an improvement on the earlier scheme of 
fair-minded Americans defining our attitude to- 
ward neighboring republics on our continent 
and its adjacent islands. Carrying the reader 
with her on her travels through Palestine, 


pointing out, as we advance, the romance and 
history of city, river, mountain and plain, the 
author deseribes the geography, resources, life, 
personalities, religions, government, politics, dis- 


sensions, perplexities and hopes of the most fa- 
mous land in history. 


36 Jessie M. Todd, ‘‘Learning to Draw.’’ The 
University of Chicago Press. Three sets of 48 
plates each, 35 cents per set. 

87 Fannie Fern Andrews, ‘‘The Holy Land 
Under Mandate.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 797 pp. $10.00. 





